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SOMALIA: THE PROBLEMS OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Anthony S. Reyner 


tion, Somalia became an independent country.* The name will not be 

new: it has been used as short designation of the former Italian colony 
since it became, on December 2, 1950, ‘““The United Nations Trust Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian Administration.” 

On November 9, 1959, Italy petitioned that the date of Somalia's indepen- 
dence be advanced from December 2 to July 1, 1960. This action aroused mis- 
givings in the United Nations, because information on the Trust Territory was 
generally discouraging. Widespread poverty and illiteracy, continued tribal 
and boundary disputes, limited and poorly developed resources—all these 
intensified concern over competition for political influence in Somalia's future. 
However, on December 5, 1959, the General Assembly found a politic solu- 
tion to this aggregate of economic problems: it complied with the Italian 
request. 


(): JULY 1, 1960, after more than seventy years of European domina- 


The Past 


Italian rule began in 1889, by protectorate over the Sultanates of Obbia 
and the Midjertein. Later that year, sublease of the Benadir Coast from the 
British East Africa Company extended the Italian protectorate southward into 


* The present article was completed before the former British Somaliland Protectorate, independent 
for five days, merged with Somalia into the new Republic of Somalia, which occupies some 246,000 
square miles 


A 


© ANTHONY S. REYNER is head of the Department of Geography at Howard University and, for 
several years, has been consultant on international boundaries to the Department of State. 
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Zanzibar territory. By 1895 Italy acquired full title to the Benadir ports of 
Warcheik, Mogadishu, Merca and Brava, each with a hinterland from six to ten 
miles deep. 

Following an Ethiopian cession of territory in 1908, Italy proclaimed 
southern Somalia a crown colony in 1910. Later, the “three-year trial agree- 
ment” with Great Britain led to Italian acquisition of Trans-Jubaland in 1924. 
Mussolini pacified and annexed the insurgent northern protectorates of Obbia 
and the Midjertein in 1927. While the 1935 invasion of Ethiopia was success- 
ful, the Italian invasion of British Somaliland in June, 1940 backfired. United 
Kingdom forces occupied Italian Somaliland, which remained under British 
administration, military and later civilian, from February 1941 through March 
1950 

The Paris Peace Treaty of February 10, 1947 divested Italy of all colonies. 
Since the Big Four could not agree on how to “dispose of them in the light 
of the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants,” on September 15, 1948, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers submitted the matter to the United Nations. 
Five weeks later, the General Assembly placed the former Italian Somaliland 
under trusteeship for ten years 

Italy, not as yet a member nation, was selected as the Administering 
Authority. An Advisory Council composed of representatives from Columbia, 
Egypt and the Philippines were to guide Italy in preparing Somalia for indepen- 
dence. Italy assumed provisional administration on February 22, and took over 
final authority from the United Kingdom on April 1, 1950. After the vote 


of the United Nations General Assembly, some eight months later, Italy's 
ten-year period of trusteeship officially began. 


The Land 


Somalia occupies approximately 178,000 square miles on the Eastern 
Horn of Africa. It is comparable in area, though not in population, to that 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi combined. Bounded by the 
Gulf of Aden to the north, Somalia stretches from the easternmost point of 
Africa, Cape Guardafui, for 1,180 miles southwestward along the Indian Ocean 
to Ras Chiambone (or Dick's Head), and varies from 90 to some 200 miles 
in width. British Somaliland, Ethiopia and Kenya are its neighbors. Boundaries 
with British territories are definitive; no early settlement is foreseen for the 
provisional line with Ethiopia 

The country’s two main rivers, the Webi Shebeli and the Juba, rise in the 
Ethiopian highlands. The Shebeli, however, never gets as far as the sea; it 
disappears in malarial swamps before reaching the Indian Ocean. Most arable 
lands lie along these two streams and, around Baidoa, where industrious 
Somali smallholders practice dry farming rather efficiently whenever the low 
and erratic rainfall permits. 


Four major regions of distinct economic importance make up Somalia: 
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(1) the Midjertein, (2) Mudugh, (3) Central Somalia and (4) Trans- 
Jubaland. 

From the narrow sandy plain along the northeastern coast rise the lime- 
stone plateaus of the Midjertein, up to 7,200 feet in the barren mountains of 
the interior. Unsuitable for agriculture, this dry and rugged section is sparsely 
populated by nomadic goat, sheep and camel herders who supplement their 
meager livelihood by collecting myrrh and incense, and by fishing along the 
coast. In this sector, salt production is a definite possibility. 

Behind an extremely dry coastal belt, and across the intermittent, though 
at times torrential, Nogal river, the Mudugh Plateau reaches some 2,000 feet 
in elevation. Similar in occupance to the Midjertein, some day the Mudugh 
may justify the high hopes of Somalia, as well as those of the Sinclair and 
Standard Vacuum Oil prospectors, but of this prospect there is so far no evi- 
dence. To the south, barely adequate precipitation occasionally permits the 
semi-nomadic pastoralists to grow durra, a kind of millet sometimes called 
Kaffir corn, and beans. ° ; 

Central Somalia, between the Webi Shebeli and the Juba, is rather flat. 
Small settlements exist among the many infertile tracts, where only seasonal 
grazing is possible. However, where the alluvial soils retain enough water, 
there is extensive cultivation along the lower reaches of the two rivers. Sub- 
sistence farmers with their crude equipment usually till the bottom lands 
which are subject to flooding. On adjacent higher ground reasonably successful 
Italian concessionnaires use machinery in growing corn, sugar cane, bananas 
and cotton. 


Along the Juba, rainfall is generally adequate, but in many places artificial 
irrigation is imperative. However, fluctuations of water level and scarcity of 
natural dam sites limit extension of irrigation. The Shebeli goes dry from 
November to April. At other times, its flow is so slight, and water so brackish 
that it cannot be used for irrigation. 


Some thirty species of fish have been identified in the rivers of central 
Somalia, though none in commercial quantities. Large and deadly reptiles 
infest the river banks and marshes, where rhinoceros and hippopotamus are 
no rarity. When there is enough water, the elephant migrates inland through 
the thick brush, the fringe of which is the home of gazelles and giraffes, 
buffalos and zebras, as well as numerous birds. Termites abound throughout 
the country, and lynx and leopard roam in the interior 

The richer flora and fauna of southern Somalia across the Juba correspond 
to almost adequate rainfall. Some years ago, population pressure and over- 
grazing in the north attracted parts of northern tribes and their stock to this 
region. Here all “prospered” and increased in numbers to the extent that 
water supply has now become a problem. Exploitation of the mangrove forests 
has attained local importance along the southern coast. 

The Somali coast has no really good harbors. A few indentations occur 
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in the unproductive sections north of Obbia, but south of it coral reefs make 
navigation extremely difficult at all times, and virtually impossible between 
June and September, when the southwest monsoon blows. 

The absence of railways and the poor condition of the 6,533 miles of 
“roads and trails” hinder overland transportation. In 1958, only 248 out of 
the 374 miles of surfaced roads could be used by motor vehicles. Even this 
limited mileage was so badly in need of repair that sections of the main coastal 
highway between Mogadishu, the capital and principal port, Merca, Brava and 
Chisimaio were frequently impassable during the light, intermittent rains. 

Temperatures average from 60°F in the early morning on the plateau to 
110°F in the afternoon along the coast. From practically nothing along the 
Gulf of Aden in the north, rainfall reaches exceptional maxima of less than 
thirty inches along the southern coast. Inland, hardly four inches fall in 
wetter years. 

Monsoons dominate the climate of Somalia. The northeast monsoon 
blows from December to March; its southwestern counterpart prevails from 
June to September. The intervening months are periods of feebler and vari- 
able winds—as well as of locust invasions. 

Gu, the season of heavist rains and principal planting time, coincides 
with the change of monsoons and extends from April through June. Rains then 
decrease and become intermittent along the coast during Hagai, the 
season of the southwest monsoon. By the end of September, Der beigns. If 
local rains are sufficient, pastures remain green until December, and durra is 
cultivated. Then comes Gilat, the dry season of the northeast monsoon. 
Temperatures rise, trees shed their leaves, farming ceases, and grasses—as well 
as most waterholes—go dry. Some droughts have persisted over three years, 
and longer. Needless to say, the results were disastrous, particularly in the 
north. 


The People 


Where the Somalis came from, or who they actually are, is difficult to tell 
with any reasonable degree of certainty. They are a Semitic group, possibly 
from southern Arabia, inter-married with Hamites. Though generally darker 
and taller, many Somalis resemble the Gallas in appearance. The unwritten 
Somali is a Hamitic language akin to Galla, with a strong Arabic admixture. 
Italian and Arabic are the trade languages along the coast. Swahili is spoken 
in the south. The outcast Midgans and Yibirs have “‘secret’’ languages of their 
own. 

Sunni Islam is strictly observed, particularly during Ramadan. Islam came 
to Somalia more than 650 years ago, when the Arab Shaykhs Darot and Serhah 
converted their pagan Somali wives. Descendants of these unions are reported 
to have driven non-believers into the interior, where those who survived turned 
Muslim. 
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At the end of 1958, Somalia had approximately 1,300,000 inhabitants. 
Fewer than 34,000 were non-Somalis. Most of the 2,311 Italians were either 
colonists, or officials living in cities, where about 30,000 Arabs together with 
some 1,200 Indians and Pakistanis monopolized the trade. More than 70 per 
cent of the Somalis were nomadic, and hardly ten per cent urban. The remain- 
ing 90,000 were the southern agriculturists intermixed with Gallas or the 
original Bantu occupants of this region. 


Today, the Darot, Hawyia and other tribes, comprising roughly one half 
of the population, exceed 650,000 in number. They are pastoralists, although 
some Darots have taken up agriculture recently. As a rule, farmers are looked 
down upon by the herders, for stock ownership carries social prestige. Unfor- 
tunately, quality is too often disregarded in favor of quantity. More than 
350,000 Sab, composed of the Dighil and Rahanuin groups, farm in the area 
between the two principal rivers and east of the Shebeli. 


Large numbers, however, are almost meaningless because the several tribal 
chiefs, some hereditary, others elective, have little actual power. The important 
functional unit is the rer, a group of families which pays and receives com- 
pensation for acts by or against its members. Undoubtedly, they will play 
a significant role in the political development of modern Somalia. 

The social pattern, based on occupation and to some extent on color, 
remained rather simple and undisturbed for a long time. Artisans shared the 


lowest standing with the farmers, while tribal herdsmen basked at the top. 
Then Italians gave agriculture new stature, and their centralized administration 
introduced the unheard-of class of wage earners. Later, wars of unprecedented 
scale extended the Somali horizon far beyond the country’s immediate limited 
environment. In the light of all these events, it is not altogether surprising 
that a desire for higher educational and economic standards have accompanied 
the demand for independence. 


The movement crystallized under British occupation in 1943 into the 
Somali Youth League. It was radically anti-Italian and advocated creation of 
an independent Greater Somali which would unite the three Somalilands, as 
well as adjacent parts of Ethiopia and Kenya. On the other hand, the more 
temperate “Conferenza,” while fundamentally nationalistic, was rather pro- 


Italian. It was a coalition of eight parties with local, prevalently agricultural 
interests. 


Government and Politics 


The number of political parties increased to twenty-two in 1954. Ardent 
interest in politics continued through 1956, when more votes were cast than 
there were qualified voters. By 1958, when the number of parties had decreased 
to five, the Somali Youth League won 83 out of 90 seats in the new Legislative 
Assembly, largely owing to squabbles among the opposition parties. 
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The Greater Somalia League, the moderate wing of the Youth League 
until 1958, showed local strength in the Midjertein and Lower Juba. Hisbia 
Dighil Mirifle, the Sab faction of the now defunct Conferenza, changed its 
name to the Somalia Independent Constitutional Party, and continued as the 
largest Opposition party representing agricultural interests. The other opposi- 
tion parties were the Liberal Somali Youth Party and the Somali National 
Union. Both had strongholds in the urban areas along the Benadir Coast. 

One would hope that economic necessity would make the petty political 
differences disappear. However, to date the idea of a responsible government 
able to supply the many essential services expected of a modern state seems 
to preoccupy fewer politicians than sterile issues of local rather than national 
scope. An almost universal belief prevails that, when Italy leaves, the serious 
economic handicaps which face independent Somalia will be overcome by 
financial rather than technical assistance from some other outside sources. 


The Economy 


The Italian Trust Administration (AFIS) was fortunate in receiving an 
approximately $10,000,000 annual subsidy from abroad to cover the chronic 
budget deficit. This deficit is liable to increase during the first years following 
independence of Somalia. Revenues from indirect taxation, graduated income 
tax, or the flat twenty per cent tax on company profits have remained consist- 
ently inadequate, and are likely to continue so. 

Some day, petroleum may become the economic salvation of Somalia; how- 
ever, so far, none has been struck. If and when some oil is found, it will take 
a long time to develop. With the exception of fair amounts of gypsum, which 
is available elsewhere with a lesser effort, there are no other minerals of 
economic significance. 

Faced with the Herculean task of preparing its former colony for indepen- 
dence, Italy turned first to the human, and then to the natural resources of 
Somalia. Repair and reconstruction of whatever World War II had left of the 
meager transportation, education and administrative facilities took almost four 
years before the seven-year plan for economic development could be embarked 
upon. 

In the meantime, Italy centered its attention on education. With UNESCO 
assistance, it initiated a fundamental education program in 1952. To date, 
only moderate results have been achieved among the sedentary population. 
Education of the nomads failed partly due to lack of interest among the pro- 
spective students, and partly due to lack of administrative support. 

On the secondary level hardly one-fourth of the pupils completed the 
course. In the only public school at Mogadishu, inadequate accommodations 
for students (if they were willing and able to come) further aggravated the 
unsatisfactory situation. Graduates preferred the relatively better paid gov- 
ernment clerical positions to teaching. Teacher shortage had to be alleviated 
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by importations from Italy or Egypt, which in turn led to language and other 
problems. 

Somali is rather a uniform tongue with relatively minor dialectal dif- 
ferences. Since it has not yet been reduced to a definite written form, Somali 
could be used only orally on the most elementary level. In spite of the general 
prevalence of Islam, there has been a little enthusiasm to write Somali in 
modified Arabic, as in Latin characters. At the same time Osmania, the 
Darot tribal script, was rejected outright for political reasons. 

Higher education would seem to have fared somewhat better, thanks 
mainly to the generous cooperation of the University of Rome. But even in this 
sector results were moderate at best. The scholarship program in Somalia 
and abroad has fallen short of expectations. It was hoped that by 1960 Somalia 
would have an educated élite. One thousand may not have been enough to 
run a newly independent country. However, some of those who became edu- 
cated preferred material rewards and comfort abroad to challenging arduous 
tasks at home; others reportedly came back with rather limited competence. 

Shortage of trained domestic personnel, shortage of funds, and environ- 
mental conditions also hinder improvements in subsistence agriculture and 
stock-raising. At this time, considerably less than ten per cent of Somalia 
is cultivated. It is rather doubtful that much more cultivable acreage will be 
gained under the various water conservation and agricultural demonstration 
projects initiated by the Trust Administration with foreign help. 

Commercial growing of bananas provides Somalia's main cash income. It 
survives only because of preferential treatment by Italy, who promised to con- 
tinue its export subsidy through 1965, and possibly longer. Otherwise, the 
banana acreage would have to be reduced drastically to satisfy local market re- 
quirements only. At this date, bananas represent close to two-thirds of export 
values. Compared to areas which grow a similar drought-resistant variety 
(Portuguese or Canaries type), Somali production and transportation costs 
are too high to compete without tariff protection. In preparation for indepen- 
dence, a Somali banana cooperative was created to succeed a heretofore strictly 
Italian enterprise. 

Sugar cane cultivation, until recently a virtual monopoly of the Italo- 
Somalian Agricultural Company (SAIS), has been rather successful. Yield 
per acre is fairly high, but relative natural sweetness is below the African 
average. Recent production of 1,000 metric tons of refined sugar can be termed 
a major achievement. Until 1956, Somalia imported sugar; now, it exports 
a little to its neighbors and to Italy. 


Cotton growing is another agricultural activity which is passing from 
Italian into Somali hands. The quality and length of the lint are commercial, 
but Somalia is far from being an ideal cotton country. When pests do not 
intervene, cotton grows sporadically under rain-fed conditions, and market 
fluctuations greatly affect the irrigated acreage planted. 
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In 1957, for the first time in the history of Somalia, grain production 
exceeded domestic needs, and a little durra and cori: were exported. Other 
significant crops are sesame, cassava, peanuts and beans. However, in areas 
of subsistence farming, infertile soils and erratic ra.nfall, pests and diseases, 
poor seed and primitive methods, all conspire to give low and varying yields. 
It should be added that northern Somalia is the world: principal source of 
incense, the revenue from which has increased in recent years. 

Livestock, ranging from camels to sheep according to region is the main- 
stay of Somalia’s domestic economy. In 1958, Somalia reported approximately 
1,200,000 head of cattle, 1,100,000 camels, some 2,000,000 goats and 8,000,000 
sheep. 

Cattle are mostly of Zebu breeds, able to withstand the severity of envi- 
ronment and nomadic conditions. These environmental factors also explain 
the large numbers of camels and goats. If large herds were not kept for 
prestige, cattle could become an economic asset—instead of an added strain 
on the limited pasturage and water supply, and a major source of fierce, 
never-ending, inter-tribal disputes. 

The Trust Administration, in an effort to improve the quality of cattle 
and stabilize stock-raising, has employed foreign experts to expand the network 
of wells, and to offer free veterinary service. It is impossible to predict how 
these services will be maintained when Italy leaves, but stock-raising has 
undergone a definite change. 

Formerly, the herdsmen killed cattle because of dire need or on very 
special occasions only. Now, some regularly sell a few head to a small 
slaughterhouse which packs meat into imported containers. In 1958, cattle 
decreased by 35,000, camels by 15,000, and goats by ten times this number. 
No figures were available on sheep slaughtered or wool sheared. 

In connection with its efforts to reduce the numbers of livestock, AFIS 
also encouraged improvements in preparing hides and skins for export. How- 
ever, in this field the results were as discouraging as in the governmental 
efforts to promote manufacturing. Industrial production remained low. During 
1958, processing of local products mainly for the restricted local market offered 
steady employment to fewer than 5,000 Somalis and only 200 Italians, whose 
number is likely to decrease in the near future. 

One notable exception is the SAIS installation, located some 100 miles 
inland from Mogadishu. In addition to sugar refining and distilling, it operates 
a cotton ginnery, oil-seed crushing plant and a soap factory. Among its 1,500 
permanent employees are many women. SAIS operations usually account for 
one-half of the gross value of Somalia’s industrial output. 

Recent news from the second most important industry, the textile plant, 
has been most discouraging. Almost every year its hundred looms produced 
more than 1,500,000 yards of grey cotton sheeting. The mill expects to dis- 
continue operation—in spite of tariff protection. Production costs cannot 
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meet Japanese and Indian competition on the domestic market. However, the 
future of the banana-leaf rope factory in Merca, and that of the small-scale 
local handcraft, weaving of the gay, multicolored “Futa Benadir” seems to be 
fairly certain. 

If it were not for preferential treatment on the Italian market, the small 
northern fish-canning operations and mother-of-pearl trade would have to 
cease. The catch has been quite variable in recent years, possibly due to over- 
fishing and the presence of carnivorous species. Furthermore, problems have 
arisen in preserving the catch during the constantly high temperatures. Refrig- 
eration has been rather deficient. 

Inadequate industrialization accounts for low power requirements. Cost 
of electricity made from imported oil is extremely high. In 1958, it amounted 
to more than 15 cents per KW /hour to industrial users in the capital area. 


The Outlook 


Independent Somalia presents a distressing picture. Its economic and 
commercial potential is bound to remain low because none of the known 
resources can be developed quickly and easily. Plans to convert the nomad to 
sedentary farming have failed. Stock remains the best hope for long range 
development, if human factors permit. Rather recently, in face of the general 
shortage of water, instances have been reported of one tribe destroying an 


unguarded well rather than letting another tribe use it. 

Substantial intensification of farm production beyond the present arti- 
ficially irrigated areas is unlikely. The reason is too obvious to discuss: there 
is nOmmoney. A loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is out of the question, for the time being at least. Outright 
grants seem to be the only answer to Somalia's plight, even though financial 
rather than technical assistance is preferred. 

For a few years after independence annual subsidies will come from the 
United States via Italy under the Somalia Development Fund Agreement. 
It is to be hoped that their use may be more important than their amount. 
Participation in the European Common Market may bring to Somalia addi- 
tional income, though hardly any permanent large-scale foreign investment. 

At the same time, any reduction in subsidies to independent Somalia will 
necessarily lower the present standards of administrative, educational and social 
services. The union with British Somaliland will hardly improve the economic 
situation. Instead of adding to the common resources, it is likely to deteriorate 
political relations with neighboring Ethiopia, which are already strained. This 
tension may present the Iron Curtain countries with an opportunity to offer 
assistance—and to expand their foothold on the African continent. Also, the 
United Arab Republic may use the situation to strengthen its influence along 
the Muslim Somali coast. 





CULTURAL PERSPECTIVES OF MIDDLE 
EASTERN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 


F. James Davis 


This study had the same general aim as those sponsored by the Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council, to explore 
cultural contact as experienced by foreign students in America.’ The subjects 
were Middle Eastern students at the Universities of Minnesota and Michigan, 
and the major purpose was to elicit their views of American life. Increasing 
numbers of students are coming to the United States from the Middle East,’ 
defined in this study as including Turkey, Iran, the United Arab Republic, the 
countries of the Fertile Crescent and the Arabian Peninsula. 


The Pilot Study 


To explore the American experience of a small number of Middle Eastern 


students in some depth, a pilot interview study was made at the University 
of Minnesota during the first months of 1958. The sample was selected from 
the 51 men and six women listed in the University’s foreign student directory 
as residents of nine Middle Eastern countries.* Eighteen were successfully 
interviewed 


An interview guide gave the conversations a common structure, but most 


1. The Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, has published four of these reports: Ralph 
L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey, No Frontier to Learning, 1957; John W. Bennett, Herbert 
Passin, and Robert K. McKnight, In Search of Identity: The Japanese Overseas Scholar in America 
ind Japan, 1958; Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler, Indian Students on an American 
Campus, 1956; Franklin D. Scott, The American Experience of Swedish Students, 1956 

During the 1959-60 school year there were 6,619 students in the US from the Middle 

East, more for the first time than from Europe. See the American Council on Education Bulletin 
on Higher Education and National Affairs, Vol. VIII, No. 22, pp. 3-4; and the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Open Doors 1959 

3. Office of the Dean of Students, Foreign Student Adviser, Directory of Nationals of Other 
Countries Affiliated with the University of Minnesota, Fall Quarter, Nov. 1, 1957. A 50% sample 
was taken, 21 being chosen by proportional, stratified random sampling by native country and sex, 
while eight were deliberately chosen on the recommendation of the Foreign Student Adviser as 
students who were communicative, insightful, or recognized leaders of their groups 


F. James Davis is Head of the Department of Sociology, Hamlin University. The article was 
originally presented as a paper at the April, 1960 meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Student assistants David Roberts, Naomi Martin and Peter Douglas are 
thanked for careful work on this study. The author is also grateful to Forrest G. Moore and 
James M. Davis, advisers of foreign students at the Universities of Minnesota and Michigan 
respectively, for their help ‘ 
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of the questions were open-end.* Generally the interviewees were cooperative, 
and some demonstrated the famous Middle Eastern hospitality by offering 
figs, coffee, or yogurt to the interviewers. The interviews lasted from 45 
minutes to four hours, the median length being an hour and one-half. Notes 
were made on the interview guides, and reports typed as soon after as possible. 
The results were coded, tabulated, and used in the formulation of hypotheses 
and questionnaire items. 


HYPOTHESES 


The interview findings were stated as general hypotheses to be tested by 
the questionnaire. They were: 
1. Middle Eastern students experience some surprises upon contact with 


American life 


2. Middle Eastern students have favorable views of some aspects of 


American life and unfavorable views of others, (a) as to some general char- 
acteristics of American life, (b) with regard to education in general and 
higher education in particular, and (c) as to marriage and family life. 

3. Middle Eastern students in America experience problems of cultural 
contact. 


4. There are differences in cultural perspective among Middle Eastern 


students in America by sex, marital status, native country, field of study, and 
length of time spent in the United States. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE PRE-TEST 


The pre-test draft of the questionnaire consisted mainly of statements 
based on the results of the pilot interviews. It was mailed to half of the 
Middle Eastern students at the University of Minnesota, those who had not 
been solicited for interviews. The returns were checked for indications of 
ambiguity,” and appropriate revisions made. The pre-test results were very 
similar to those of the final questionnaire, but they have not been included in 
the findings reported here 


The Final Sample 


After unsuccessful attempts to get a satisfactory list of all the Middle 
Eastern students in the United States, it was decided that the questionnaire 
would be sent to the University of Michigan, which has a comparatively large 


i. Many of the items were adapted from the study of students from India by Lambert and 
Bressler, op. cit 

5. See Wm. ]. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social Research, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952, pp. 157-61. Fourteen of the 28 questionnaires were completed and returned. No 
tests were made of the reliability of the 


ili 


final questionnaire, but there were few omitted items or 
other indications of ambiguity 
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number of students from the area. The Michigan directory then current listed 
196 students from the Middle East, as defined in this study. Except for four 
whose addresses were not given, the questionnaire was mailed directly to all 
of these students in April, 1958." Nearly one-half, a total of 93, completed 
and returned the questionnaire. The respondents represented seven countries, 
distributed as follows: 


Egyptian Region of UAR . 
Iran 

Iraq .. 

Israel ... 

Jordan . 


Lebanon 


Just under half of the Michigan students from three of the countries replied, 
very close to proportional representation. Turkey was somewhat under- 
represented, with about 41%. Israel was only slightly over-represented, but 
six of the eight Lebanese and six of the seven Jordanese students responded. 
As to sex, women were somewhat under-represented. Eighty-six of 174 men 
replied while seven of 22 women did so. 

Two-thirds of the respondents were unmarried. Nearly two-thirds were 


graduate students, with about equal numbers in pursuit of the Master's degree 
and the Ph. D. About three-fifths were studying engineering, broadly defined. 
The length of experience in America varied from less than a year (for 19) 
to more than five years (for 11), nearly two-thirds having been here for less 
than three years. On these characteristics the respondents are not necessarily 
representative of all the Middle Eastern students at the University of Michi- 
gan, or in the entire United States.* 


Initial Reactions 


The final questionnaire consisted mainly of statements like those in 
Table 1, to which the student responded by checking “Yes,” “Undecided” or 
“No.” Nearly one-third agreed that, “I have come to realize that American 
friendliness and hospitality are superficial; while about one-third were unde- 
cided and one-third disagreed. The Minnesota interviews earlier had shown 
lack of consensus and ambivalence about this, varying from assertions that 


6. University of Michigan International Center, Directory of Students, Visiting Faculty 
Members, and Research Scholars From Other Lands, Second Semester, Ann Arbor, 1957. 

7. The covering letter explained that the Director of the University International Center 
was cooperating, that the sample was taken from the Directory, that anonymity was guaranteed, 
that Middle Eastern students at Minnesota had already cooperated, and the brochure describing the 
four-college course on the Middle East was enclosed 

8. No study was made of the reasons for non-return 
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Americans are friendly, open and helpful, to statements that they are imper- 
sonal, materialistic and superficial. 

Table 1 supports the hypothesis that Middle Eastern students experience 
feelings of surprise when they see American life firsthand. Almost four-fifths 
agreed that they had been surprised by the amount of religious activity. This 
reaction had been expressed in several of the interviews. One Turkish gradu- 
ate student at Minnesota explained that he was surprised at the large number 
of churches, the amount of space given to church affairs in newspapers, the 
importance of church activities in daily life, and the sectarian divisions of 
Christianity. 

Nearly three-fifths of the Michigan group agreed that they were surprised 
at the amount of racial discrimination in the United States. A Turkish inter 
viewee at Minnesota said he was completely unprepared when he first saw 
“White” and “Colored” signs (in Lexington, Kentucky), that it seemed like a 
shocking denial of the democratic creed. A Jordanian student expressed the 
shock he felt when he was denied the chance to look at an apartment because 
he had a student from India with him. 

The Michigan students were about equally divided on the question of 
whether or not the high level of living enjoyed by Americans was a surprise 
to them.’ While the majority indicated that they were not surprised by the size 
of things in America, one-third said they were."° 


General Aspects of American Life 


Nearly nine-tenths of the Michigan group agreed that Americans are a 
hard-working people, in keeping perhaps with the sentiment of the Israeli 
man at Minnesota who told the interviewer that, “You don't find gold on the 
streets."” Eighty-five per cent at Michigan agreed that most Americans are 
not rich, and one-fourth said “No” to the view that the United States has a 
“very high level of economic security.” An Iranian at Minnesota said he pre- 
viously had thought of Americans as a leisure class; now he considers them 
to be efficient, practical and down-to-earth. An interviewee from Jordan said 
the main thing he wants to tell his country about America is that anyone who 
will work can prosper, even the handicapped. “If you want to progress, you 
will,” he said; “If you fail, it’s your fault.” 


American industriousness was not viewed as an unmixed blessing, how- 
ever. Close to nine-tenths of the Michigan group considered Americans overly 


9. One Minnesota interviewee, from the Egyptian Region of the United Arab Republic 
expressed surprise that there are so many run-down houses, unlike those in American movies. An 
Israeli was surprised at the fact that so many Americans seem to be anxious and unhappy despite 
their relative wealth and security ; 

10. One of the Turks at Minnesota, stressing the size of the buildings in New York, the 
crowds, the traffic, and the rush, said: “The bigness of it all; that was my first impression. It 
made me feel as if even the big city of Istanbul was really just a village.” 
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TABLE 1 


Responses by Middle Eastern Students at the 
University of Michigan to Statements Concerning 
Surprise at Selected Aspects of American Life. 


Numbe ry of Re sponses 
Undecided 


It has come as rpri 1¢ that there is 
o much religious activity in the US 


to learn that there is so 


racial discrimination in the US 


iat the US was a wealthy country 
was surprised at the high standard of 


living enjoyed by most peor le 


The gigantic size of American buildings, 


highways, factories, et was much greater 


than I had expect d 33 11 49 


preoccupied with money People are too busy running to live,” said a Min- 
nesota student from Iraq; and an Egyptian suggested that “The US looks like 
a car race To the energetic, active American, in the view of a Lebanese 
interviewee, time is so important that leisurely social life is impossible How- 
ever, about two-fifths of the questionnaire respondents rejected the notion that 
Americans have no sense of purpose in life, as compared with about one-fourth 


who agreed, leaving one-third undecided. Somewhat related to this is the 


disagreement by almost two-thirds that Americans have poor manners 


Just over three-quarters of the Michigan group considered American gov 
ernment to be democratic; only five of the 93 said “No.” Not quite half said 
Americans are aware and concerned about domestic governmental problems, 
but more said “Yes” than “No.” American policy in the Middle East did not 
fare so well, three-fifths saying it is not enlightened and fair and only about 
one-fifth saying it is. In the Minnesota interviews there was much criticism 
of our Middle Eastern policies, especially of American support of Israel and 
of criticism in our press of Arab neutralism. The agreement by two-thirds at 
Michigan with the idea that Americans are gullible may be mainly a reflection 
of this type of criticism; all the Minnesota interviewees who stated this view 
explained it in terms of the American's alleged uncritical acceptance of what 


he reads in the papers about the Middle East 
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Three-fifths of the questionnaire respondents agreed that racial discrimi- 
nation is the most unfavorable aspect of American life; but more agreed than 
disagreed that American religious, national and political minorities are fairly 
treated, with almost one-third undecided. 


Views on American Education 


Three-fourths of those questionnaired endorsed the view that American 
youths have a great deal of opportunity to become educated adults. Three- 
fifths checked agreement that American high schools emphasize extra- 
curricular activities too much; and almost half thought the transition to college 
is too great, with one-third being undecided on this. Only three agreed that 
the American educational system teaches enough about other peoples and 
countries; 11 were undecided; and 79 disagreed. 

The Michigan students had some favorable ideas about American higher 
education, particularly graduate study. Over four-fifths considered our higher 
education expensive, but evidently a sizeable majority thought it worthy. Over 
three-fifths believed American graduate study and research to be very impres- 
sive. Over three-fourths approved of the informality of student-professor rela- 
tionships, and the majority considered academic counseling adequate. Nearly 
two-thirds thought we emphasize “social life” too much in American colleges 
and universities. Considerable criticism is suggested by the fact that about one- 
fourth took a dim view of undergraduate requirements, undergraduate study 
habits, and class sizes—with many undecided on these matters—but on all three 
items there were more who gave favorable replies. 


Marriage and Family Life 


Three-fifths of the Michigan group agreed that American families openly 
discuss problems, ideas and activities, with one-third undecided. A great num- 
ber, four-fifths, indicated that they favor this practice. Yet the bulk of the 
responses to all the other items concerning marriage and the family were 
critical of some of the consequences of the democratization of the family. Sub- 
stantial majorities agreed that the American family is too loosely knit, that 
women have too much authority in the family, that too many mothers work 
away from home, that children have too much freedom, and that Americans 
marry too young. Two-fifths agreed and fewer disagreed, that divorce is too 
easy. Nearly half disagreed, while only one-fifth agreed, that American chil- 
dren are supervised well 


Three-fourths agreed that the American couple should get parental ap- 
proval for marriage. Four-fifths approved of the idea that a person should 
marry someone with approximately the same amount of education. Almost 
two-thirds agreed that American families are too materialistic. 
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Problems of Culture Contact 


To nearly three-fourtns the idea was untenable that foreign students are 
often favored unduly, but one-tenth agreed and some were undecided. The 
question as to whether or not foreign students encounter special obstacles in 
academic work was not raised 

A majority of the Michiganites agreed that Middle Eastern students should 
try not to become too Americanized. One of the Minnesota interviewees from 
Egypt stated that four years is as long as most should stay. After that, in his 
view, one gets so Americanized that he is impatient with barriers to change 


and the inadequate facilities in his home country. He suggested that one may 


even feel like an outsider, marginal to his own people, if his attitudes and 


habits have become too American. Just about half the questionnaire group 
anticipated little trouble in putting American training into practice upon re- 
turning home but almost one-third did expect difficulty and one-fifth were 
undecided 


Factors Associated with Differences in Outlook 


Responses to five important items were tabulated against certain character 
istics of the Michigan respondents. Because the resulting frequencies are small, 
no computations were made of the size of associations. Percentage differences 
yf 10°) or less are arbitrarily treated as too small to mention; differences of 11 
through 20° are called ‘considerable; and those above 20% are “‘large 
lable 2 shows, for example, that a considerably higher percentage of graduate 
than undergraduate students agreed that our religious, national and political 
minorities are fairly treated. Graduate students were also considerably more 
inclined to agree that Americans are concerned about domestic government 
problems 

As Table 2 indicates, type of study was associated with a large difference 
in the view of how we treat our ethnic minorities, with students of social 
science, education and humanities tending to be more favorable than engineers 
and physical scientists. Considerable differences in the same direction were 
found concerning American awareness of domestic problems of government, 
a sense of purpose in life, and the level of economic security 

Being married made a large favorable difference in response to the ethnic 
minorities item (Table 2), the statement about a sense of purpose in life, and 
the one about American friendliness and hospitality. One possible explanation 
is that the experience of the married couples in University housing areas is 
generally pleasant 

Arab students showed the largest tendency to favor our treatment of ethnic 
minorities, trailed considerably by the Iranians and then the Turks, all contrast- 
ing sharply with the lack of a single “Yes’ by the Israelis. (See Table 2.) The 
latter group also took a much dimmer view of American awareness of domestic 
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politics, sense of purpose, and level of economic security. Taking account 
of all five of the selected items, the Arabs and Iranians were the most 
favorable to American life, followed by the Turks, with the Israelis clearly 
the least favorable. The numbers involved here are small, of course, and the 
views may not be representative of all students from these countries. 

Length of stay in the United States was not consistently related to re- 
sponses to the five items, although some ‘considerable’ percentage differences 
were found. In all five instances the less-than-two-year group resembled the 
over-four-year students more than it did the two-to-four-year people 


TABLE 2. Responses to Questionnaire Statement that, ““Religiou 
National, and Political Minorities in the United States ar 
Treated Fairly,” by Student Status, Type of Study, 
Marital Status, and Native Country 


Number f Re P ses 
l inde c id¢ d 


Student Status 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Special 
Type of Study 
Engineering and Physical Scien 
Social Science, Education and Humanties 
| inst ecified 


Marital Status 
Married 
Single 
D vor d 


Native Country 
*Arab Countries 
Iran 
Turkey 
Israel 


A 


} 
Conclusion 


The questionnaire results confirmed the general hypotheses which emerged 
from the interviews at the University of Minnesota. Many Middle Eastern 


students at the University of Michigan experienced surprises upon contact with 
American life, especially as to the extent of religious activity, and many indi- 
cated that cultural contact posed problems for them. Differences were found 
on five selected statements by student status, field of study, marital status and 
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native country. Differences by length of stay were not related to cultural 
perspectives in any consistent manner, and there were too few females to 
permit meaningful comparisons by sex. 


It was found, as hypothesized, that Middle Eastern students have favor- 
able views of some general aspects of American life and unfavorable views 
of others. Generally they saw Americans as industrious and democratic, but 
too materialistic and ill informed about the rest of the world. Predominantly 
they considered our treatment of ethnic minorities to be fair, but not that of 
subordinate racial groups. They indicated both favorable and unfavorable 
ideas about American education and family life. Their views of higher educa- 
tion, especially graduate study, were more favorable than otherwise. The 
predominant tendency was to be critical of various aspects or consequences of 
equalitarianism in marriage and the family. 

Only further research can tell whether these views are typical of all 
Middle Eastern students in the United States. Considerable contradiction and 
ambiguity were found in the perspectives of American patterns of personal 


friendship and hospitality, so perhaps this would be worthy of inclusion in 
further studies. 





ON THE ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF A 
MIDDLE EASTERN COMMON MARKET 


Daniel H. Garnick 


HERE have been several attempts at varying degrees of economic union 

in the Middle East in recent years, such as the currency union between 

Lebanon and Syria and the present complete union of Egypt and Syria. 
Earlier, under British mandate, Palestine’s currency was tied to Egypt's currency. 
Although in all these cases of union there were economic consequences, prime 
motivations for the union were political. 

This study considers the putative results of a common market as among 
four economic entities of the Middle East: Turkey, Iraq, Israel and Egypt— 
three of them now independent states and one of them now the “Southern 
Province’’ of the United Arab Republic. Recent political developments in an 
area of rapid change, as well as any regrouping which might occur in a future 
nearer than that envisioned in my model, are not considered here, and there 
is no parti pris concerning the validity of any of the possibilities. These four 
entities were chosen for the basic model because of the initial apparent dif- 
ferences among them. Thus, it seemed clear that although the agricultural 
sector was highly important for all of them, there was unequal potential for 
further development—Egypt and Israel being strongly limited; Turkey and 
Iraq possessing rather vast possibilities. In addition, Turkey appeared to have 
rich mineral resources for heavy industry denied the others; Iraq was the only 
important petroleum producer among the four; Egypt had a huge under- 
employed population which might serve as a cheap labor center for future 
industrial development plus the cheapest source of power—hydroelectric—with 
the completion of the Aswan Dam; and Israel in smaller proportions and 
possibly with the least domestic resources of the four, had an occupational 
structure approximating that of the United States. In the concluding section 
of the article, the economic model is varied to observe the effects of the union 
with the further inclusion of Syria, the “Northern Province” of the UAR, and 
Lebanon and with the exclusion of Turkey and Israel. 

In attempting to indicate the possibility of economic gain resulting from 
economic union, the following summary of conditions leading to trade creation 
or diversion as a result of economic union have been posed. It should be noted 


Daniet H. GARNICK is lecturer in economics and Middle Eastern thought and culture at the 
University of Buffalo. The author is indebted to A. Butler and I. Kravis for incisive comment 
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that trade creation subsumes a more optimum allocation of international 
resources and hence an increase in economic welfare, while trade diversion 
implies the reverse. Some of these conditions have been neatly presented by J. 
Meade’ and will help to serve as criteria and in structuring this article and its 
conclusions. 

To the extent that economic union induces a decrease in trade barriers 
among the contracting parties, there will probably result a primary (direct) 
increase in trade and, therefore, an increase in economic welfare since an 
increase in trade will probably result in an increase in the international division 
of resources with a more intensive use of relatively abundant factors in each of 
the participating states. 

To the extent that the economies among the contracting parties are 
actually competitive but potentially complementary there will probably result 
an important increase in economic welfare, since with economic union a more 
optimum allocation of resources is likely to occur with increased trade inducing 
a more intensive use of the abundant factors in each state. 

This more optimum allocation will probably be of more substantial pro- 
portions, the greater the initial restrictions on trade among the contracting 
parties prior to economic union, since the higher the initial restrictions, 
implicitly, the greater the distortion of factor use and payments in the individ- 
ual states. 

To the extent that each of the contracting parties is the principal supplier 
to the others of those products which it exports and the principal market of the 
others of those products which it imports there will be less scope for trade 
diversion (and, hence, less scope fo tion of economic welfare) since, 
presumably, these original trading ‘e based on differences in rela- 
tive factor endowment among the tid: al staies. 

Similarly, the larger the share ot the contracting parties total production, 
consumption and trade as a proportion of the world’s, the less the scope for 


trade diversion. The extreme case of this would be universal thoroughgoing 


free trade in which there would be no possibility of trade diversion, so that each 
addition to total trade would also be a net addition to economic welfare. 

To the extent that economic union permits the operation of agglomeration 
economies (economies of scale, economies of juxtaposition and other external 
economies) that could not obtain among the individual states, and to the extent 
that the operation of these economies permits the displacement of less produc- 
tive units among the contracting parties, there will result an increase in 
economic welfare 

In conjunction with the above, but in a less international sense although 
not in conflict with it, to the extent that economic union widens the market 
(in Adam Smith's sense), and thereby permits the development of new 
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industries, the products of which had not been demanded or for which there 
was only a very small demand in the area heretofore owing to its backwardness, 
and to the extent that the development of these new industries raises the 
marginal product of labor by rerouting underemployed labor whose marginal 
product has been virtually zero into an output where the marginal product is 
positive, there will result a net increase in economic welfare. Internationally, 
the increase in economic welfare will be greater if it does not result in import 
substitutes and lessen the international division of labor. It will, however, be 
positive so !ong as it results in a greater product than that which was reduced 
owing to possible trade diverting effects arising from production of import 
substitutes. 

Not all of these principles have equal weight, nor will all of them be 
equally elaborated upon. 

To begin with, total Middle Eastern production, consumption and trade 
represent only a tiny proportion of total world production, consumption and 
trade. The magnitude varies between three and five per cent including 
petroleum. Hence, on this count there would be great scope for trade diversion 
and less scope for trade creation since, the lesser the proportion to total world 
trade, the less the scope for trade creation and the greater for trade diversion. 

The Inter-Arab Trade and Payments Agreement of 1953 and its further 
amendments and extensions provided for mutual abolition of duties on 
agricultural products and for tariff reductions ranging from 25 to 50 per 
cent on a number of industrial goods. Thus the scope for an increase in 
economic welfare and in trade creation through further steps toward union 
of the Arab states is narrowed, since much of the benefits that would accrue 
through economic union might have already been obtained through direct 
agreement toward the easing of trade restrictions. On the other hand, union 


between Israel and the Arab states could possibly increase the scope for trade 


creation by the widest conceivable margin, if considered in the light, alone, 
of trade barriers, since there is an absolute prohibition of trade between the 
Arab states and Israel and a prohibition of transit of goods and factors cur- 
rently. Inclusion of Turkey would also tend to increase the scope for trade 
creation, although less than would inclusion of Israel since there already exists 
some trade between Turkey and the Arab states as well as between Turkey and 
Israel 

Prior to the 1958 revolution, Iraq had a very liberal import policy includ- 
ing a low tariff schedule on goods emanating from the world at large. Since the 
revolution, Iraq has adopted increasingly restrictive policies on imports, 


alifed by including an additional com/!:tion to bring the model closer 
resen a state whose por ulation is less than one tenth the size of the 
mic potential is probably considerably less than Turkey's, 

agnitude in terms of trade and production is greater than 

urkey in the union add more and the inclusion of Israel less to thie 
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approximating the restrictions on trade imposed by Egypt, Israel and Turkey. 
These include high tariff schedules, import licensing and bilateral agreements. 
Thus, the already restrictive trade policies with regard to the rest of the world 
tend to limit the scope for additional trade diversion, and to the extent that this 
trade is limited by quantitive restrictions and bilateral agreements, there will be 
no trade diversion in the welfare sense. Thus, to the extent that trade policies 
with regard to the world at large are restrictive the scope for additional trade 
diversion is lessened and that for trade creation increased; the inclusion of 
Turkey and Israel will on balance serve to increase the scope for trade creation. 

Having given a cursory glance at the conditions for trade creation and the 
trade policy settings of the states under study, we are led directly to the crucial 
questions of what is produced and what can be traded with mutual advantage 
Table 1 presents an overview of the relative importance of various sectors in 
the four states. It will be noted immediately that agriculture is from two and 
one-half to three times as important in Egypt, Iraq and Turkey as a share of 
GNP than it is in Israel, and that industry is from 20 to 40 per cent more 
important in Israel than in the other three. In general, the relative 
importance of broad economic sectors in Egypt, Iraq and Turkey are roughly 
similar and the structure of Israel's economy differs in that agriculture is less 
and manufacturing more important. This would seem to indicate some com- 


TABLE 1 
Sectoral Origin of Gross National Product (Percentage of distribution) 
Sector Egypt! Iraq*? Israel* Turkey* 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 33 
Mining 


Manufacturing 


\ 
6 
rl 


Construction 

Transportation and 

Communications 

Trade 

Government : 20 


Other Services 20 


SOURCE: For Egypt, Israel and Turkey, U.N. Statistical Yearbook 1957; for Iraq, U.N 
Economic Development in the Middle East 


1954 

1956. 

Not including petroleum. Therefore, this column tends to understate the govern- 
ment sector which is the recipient of important oil royalties (approximately 25 per 
cent of “income originating” originates in the petroleum industry's payments to the 
Government of Iraq). To the extent that the government sector is understated, 
therefore, the other sectors are overstated. 
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plementarity as between Israel's economy and the other three and competitive- 
ness among the other three. 

Perhaps the argument might be offered that it is not enough to note broad 
sectoral similarities existing in most of the states of the region and therefore 
despair of any fruitfulness of economic union since it is possible that trade 
might develop within the sectors. A brief glance at the patterns of trade exist- 
ing among most industrial nations would indicate an abundance of intra 
sectoral trade. Thus, while the United States in 1958, exported to the United 
Kingdom steel bars, alloy steel, hot rolled steel bars, stainless steel bars and 
carbon steel bars; it imported from the United Kingdom in that same year steel 
concrete bars, alloyed steel bars, cold rolled steel bars, wire rod, and such 
products. While the United States exported electric refrigerators to the United 
Kingdom it imported from the United Kingdom electric fans and blowers; 
while it exported phenol acid, it imported coal tar acid; indeed, while it 
exported motion picture cameras and film to the United Kingdom, it imported 
motion picture cameras and film from the United Kingdom. 

The plentitude of intra-sectoral trade between the United States and 
United Kingdom implies something about the economic structures of these 
states, however, that cannot be said for any of the Middle Eastern states. The 
vast variety of commodities produced in the industrially developed states, 
although seeming to indicate a greater self sufficiency in each of them, actually 
gives rise to infinitely greater trade possibilities among them than exists in the 
underdeveloped countries with their few commodities. Indeed, it is the 
monocultural nature of most primary producing nations that has lent to their 
trade patterns a degree of narrowness and rigidity with regard to the actual 
commodities traded and the directions of that trade, regardless of the reasons 
for this trade having been initiated. It is this monocultural nature, therefore, 
which not only has tended to fix a sectoral competitiveness rather than com- 
plementarity among the less developed states but also tends to preclude the 
possibility of developing a significant intra-sectoral trade. But it is just this 
reliance upon a single or a few crops or commodities which has proved so 
irritating to most underdeveloped economies and which in programming 
future economic development, they strive to offset 

Each of the states under study have undertaken development programs 
and although each starts from different resource bases, it is not surprising to 
find that with the partial exception of Iraq, the lines of growth will, in fact, 
tend to increase the competitiveness of, certainly, Egypt and Turkey with each 
other and with Israel. It is not surprising because in individual development 
each would tend to supply to its domestic market those goods which can be 
most readily processed at home. Thus, the growth of cement plants in all the 
states, to the extent that Israel, Egypt and Turkey (in diminishing order) each 
currently produce more than enough for their domestic markets. Phosphates 
exist in all the states under study, and Israel, Egypt and Turkey have been 
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producing increasing quantities of them, primarily for fertilizers for their own 
agriculture, although Israel is presently and Egypt aspires to be a net exporter 
of this chemical. Similarly, textile production is increasing in each of the states, 
as is sugar refining and other food processing. These are the usual starting 
points in industrial development. 

Currently, Renault is contracting with Egypt to establish an automotive 
assembly plant in addition to the Ford assembly plant already in existence as 
well as a tire factory, while Israel has also long since had established tire plants 
and an auto assembly plant which have been important elements in its export 
program. What is to prevent Turkey from also establishing auto assembly and 
tire plants? 

While Turkey already has a basic steel industry, Egypt is establishing its 
own, as well as Iraq with Russian aid, and Israel is contemplating building a 
steel plant—each with a present tiny domestic market incapable of supporting 
an economic sized integrated steel plant. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that, in view of the development pro- 
grams in the individual states, what little present complementarity exists 
between Israel and the other three stands to be potentially diminished rather 
than heightened 

Why, then, seriously consider joining these entities in a regional common 
market ? 

Essentially, because the programmed development in each of them indi 
vidually does not lend itself to benefiting from an international division of 
labor, that each state is duplicating the efforts of its neighbors and so none, 
given the dearth in external economies in each, gain the advantages of the 
agglomeration economies which might obtain in a larger market framework. 

Collectively, the development programs might show considerable devia- 
tion from the paths now followed in each. Let us examine, for example, a 
model of the agricultural realities and potentialities among the four states and 
pursue its implications. 

Using Denmark's levels of agricultural output and consumption, admit 
tedly high, Colin Clark estimates that a square kilometer of cultivated land can 
support a population of 200.’ For this article, it would be better to use the 
concept of crop area rather than cultivated area since in the Middle East, much 
of the dry farming regions are left fallow and the irrigated regions give 1.5 to 
two crops per year 

In Table 2, cultivated area includes fallow and irrigated land; to obtain 
crop area, fallow land is subtracted and irrigated area is multiplied by 1.5 
Current crop area divided into the population of each country gives the popula 


tion per sq. km. of crops—over 200 representing the extent of “surplus” popula- 


originally appearing in the International Labour 
nd Singh, The Economics of Underdevelopment 
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tion per sq. km., that population which cannot be fed by the domestic resources 
of the country under Danish standards of production and consumption, and 
under 200 representing the extent of deficit population per sq. km., the addi- 
tional population that could be fed or exportable surplus per sq. km. Finally, 
we arrive at the actual totals of “surplus” and ‘‘deficit’’ populations in each 
country and net surplus population for the four collectively 

It will be seen that current crop areas are more than sufficient to afford 
exportable surpluses in Iraq and Turkey, but that the “surplus” populations in 
Egypt and Israel more than offset the surplus agricultural production in the 
other two states, so that the four collectively still have a surplus population of 
about 10 million or close to 20 per cent of the p ypulation of the four states 
together. 


TABLE: 2 
Population and Agricultural Area in Four Middle Eastern States, 1959 
According to Danish Standards of Productivity and Consumption 
(thousands of sq. km. and population) 


Egypt Iraq Israel Turkey 

Cultivated area 25.2 13.75 j 149.7 
Cropped area 39 29.2 5 99.6 
Population/sq. km 

of cropped area 56 ; 167 
Surplus (+) or 

deficit (—) 

population sq km. + 460 + 200 43 
Total surplus or 

deficit population +14,040 + 1,000 —4,940 
Net surplus population 

for area 4+ 9,760 
source: I.B.R.D., The Economic Development of Iraq, 1952, p. 137. S. Marei, Agrar- 

tan Reform in Egypt, Cairo, 1957, pp. 270-1. U.S.D.C., Investment in Turkey, Wash., 

D. C. 1956, p. 47. H. Halperin, Changing Patterns in Israel Agriculture, London, 

1957 and Israel Government Yearbooks 1956 and 1957 


However, were these countries to utilize fully their land and water 
resources, the uncultivated but cultivable and irrigable land in Turkey and Iraq 
described in the references given in the data source of Table 2 and were Egypt 
successfully to complete its High Dam and were Israel to double its irrigated 
land and add 25 per cent more to its total cultivated land—all within the 
development plans and possibilities of these countries—over a twenty year 
period, given that their population growth continues at present rates, 2.5 per 
cent annually in Egypt, two per cent annually in Turkey and Iraq, and Israel 
doubling through its present high rate of natural increase and immigration, 


could this area collectively support somewhat more than its projected popula 
tion in terms of agricultural output 
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The projected population increase seems to accord with reality, and 20 
years may be a long enough period in which to increase the productivity and 
consumption standards of the population so that it might approximate Den- 
mark’s current standards.* Table 3 reflects the potential increase in land use 
and population over the next 20 years and the “‘surplus’’ and “deficit” popula- 
tions in each country as well as total new “‘deficit’’ population or agricultural 
exportable surplus for the area collectively in terms of supportable population. 


TABLE 3 
Potential Population and Agricultural Area in Four Middle Eastern States, 
1979, According to Danish Standards of Productivity and Consumption 
(thousands of sq.km. and population) 


Egypt Iraq Israel Turkey 
Potential Cultivated 
area 33.6 120 7 165.8 
Potential ropped 
area 2 180 : 186.5 
Potential Population 


sq km 43 33 188 
Surplus (+) or 

deficit (—) 

population sq km +435 —157 + 333 
Total surplus or 

deficit population + 22,600 — 28,300 + 2,500 
Net deficit population 

for area 


Thus, through maximizing land use in these states by substantial increases 
in Egyptian and Israeli agriculture, but more important, doubling Turkish and 
increasing six fold Iraqi cropped areas, this region can collectively supply more 
than sufficient agricultural produce to its population. 

“Under modern Danish conditions, you have 10 men working per square 
kilometer of land and 200 people supplied thereby.’ If, then, we include the 
families of the agricultural labor, assuming the average family size to be five, 
twenty years hence thcre might be, including dependents, in Egypt, 2,600,000 
people in agriculture; in Iraq, 9 million; Israel 375,000 and Turkey 9,325,000. 

But Iraq's projected total population is 7,750,000 and assuming that 30 
per cent will be involved in necessary non-agricultural and governmental 
services, Iraq could import, with economic union and free movement of factors, 
almost an additional four million people (800,000 families) to supply the 


I 
agricultural labor requisite for its potential crop area, say, from the redundant 


4. Although, this is no more than wishful speculation 
5. Colin Clark, op. cit., p. 40 
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agricultural population of Egypt. Even with emigration of 4,000,000 from 
Egypt, only 11 per cent of Egypt's population would be involved in agriculture 
as opposed to about 70 per cent currently. Israel's agricultural population would 
only be somewhat porportionally smaller than present. Turkey, if its perma- 
nent meadow lands also were to be used for livestock, might involve up to 35 
percent of its population in agricultural occupations, about half its current pro- 
portion. 

The potential existence of Iraq as a large surplus agricultural producer 
whose total resources are almost entirely devoted to agricultural output, with 
perhaps a small portion of the resources performing a bare minimum of local 
services for the agricultural population, implies a concurrent existence in Iraq 
of a large market for manufactured goods which will not be satisfied by 
domestic resources. To the extent that Iraq would be successful in exporting 
the agricultural surplus, the demand for foreign goods and services would be 
funded (in addition to the funded demand arising from receipt of oil royal- 
ties). The potential, if not current, existence of agricultural deficits in Egypt 
and Israel has been demonstrated above. The difficulty, then, lies in funding 
the demand of these two states. To the extent that this funding could occur 
through increasing the exportable surplus of manufactured goods and other 
services which Iraq could use, the complementarities as between Iraq on the one 
hand, and Egypt and Israel on the other, would be pronounced. 

The point at issue here is what motivation would induce the significant 
changes in the economies under study, so that Iraq would maximize its agri- 
cultural output for which it has the resources; that Turkey would likewise 
maximize its agricultural output and increase significantly its mineral output* 
and perhaps develop a large scale, economically efficient, integrated steel works; 
that Egypt would rapidly remove its redundant agricultural labor whose 
marginal productivity is virtually zero into occupations with positive 
marginal productivity; that Israel would desist from its attempts to achieve 
agricultural self-sufficiency and turn its resources to enlarging the scale of its 
industry and thereby obtain increased economies? What would stimulate the 
necessary investment to secure this more optimum allocation of resources? 
The promise of profits, for one thing, might induce foreign investment to enter 
this area anew as it has the European Economic Community. The existence of a 
market for these outputs would induce the investments necessary for the 
reallocation to occur. 

Thus the widening of the market in this region through establishment of 
a common market could be the impetus to break the vicious circle of under- 
development. The existence of a wide market could, in addition to fund- 
ing the demand among the sectors and states, also serve to increase the 


6. While there has been no “full scope” survey of Turkey's mineral deposits, “enough is 
known to place Turkey in the category of mineral-rich countries.” U.S.D.C. op. cit., p. 10 
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productivity of the sectors and in addition might have the effect of so diversi- 
fying the outputs even within sectors as to encourage intra-sectoral trade and 
thereby further increase the division of labor and further increase productivity. 


Economic union as outlined in this model has the prime advantage of per 
mitting a rather balanced sectoral development—more so than each country 
alone might be able to undertake individually. This certainly is true for Egypt 
and Israel and probably less so for Iraq and Turkey. However, together the 
scale and direction of balanced economic development would probably far 
outstrip any effort the indivicual states might be able to undertake. Thus while 
Iraq, and to a lesser extent Turkey, extend their cultivation of food and 
industrial crops, the others, given the increase in available foodstuffs and 
industrial crops, intensify the’« manufacturing efforts to broaden and increase 
industrial outputs 

Two major industrial schemes will serve to illustrate the possibilities more 
likely to be undertaken with economic union than without such union. 

Heretofore, it has been recognized that there are in Turkey economic 
deposits of bauxite but, because of the lack of cheap power, as well as the 
lack of important nearby: markets among the individual states of the region, 
no thought has been given to development of an aluminum industry. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, the erection of the Aswan Dam will afford significant 
quantities of hydroelectric power which will be tapped for local industries, 
redundant to those already in existence or planned for in neighboring locations. 
Might not the development of a major aluminum industry with Egypt as the 
nucleus, Turkey as a prime satellite and Israel as a secondary satellite, be of 
more importance for the future economic development of the region than the 
development of several small enterprises competitive with other states in the 
region? Location of the sites of an aluminum industry might profitably follow 
from the technical as well as economic stages in the industrial structure. 

In such a scheme, Turkey inight profitably become the site of the first 
stage of the industry. That is, in addition to mining the bauxite, Turkey might 
also be the locus for transforming the aluminum ore to alumina. In this stage, 
the application of small amounts of heat to the ore transforms it to about half 
its weight into alumina (aluminum oxide). This stage, then, is essentially 
weight-losing and since it is not oriented especially to fuel or labor, its trans 
port-orientation would indicate location near the source of supply of the ore, 
Turkey 

The second stage of the industry consists of the reduction of the alumina 
into ingot. This stage is clearly power-oriented, requiring 18,000 K.W.H. of 
energy to reduce two tons of alumina into one ton of aluminum ingot. This 
stage need not be huge to obtain the requisite economies—a unit pot yields only 
250 lbs ingot a day. It is apparent, however, that this stage, in order to be 
competitive, must be located at a cheap power site, near the hydro-electric 
power source at the Aswan Dam 
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The third stage consists of semifinishing and finishing mills including 
rolling, extrusion and fabricating. This stage would tend to be labor and 
market-oriented. Thus, the erection of semifinishing plants might profitably 
be located in the larger labor centers of Egypt and perhaps Turkey. Various 
fabricating plants might be erected or expanded in all of the states 

Another interesting possibility, in no way precluding the former scheme, 
might lie in the development of a regional petro-chemical complex, using the 
petroleum of Iraq carried in a ship and the already existing pipeline to the 
transport break-points of Egypt and Israel. At these loci, the existence of labor 
skilled in refinery techniques can be expanded to enlarge the already skilled 
forces so occupied and can employ large additional unskilled labor in pro 
cessing synthetic fibers or other, perhaps heavy, plastics. With regard to the 
former process an important study was undertaken by W. Isard and T 
Vietorisz." The only objection that may arise in connection with large scale 
synthetic fiber development is that it would cause significant initial dislocations 
in the natural fiber industries so important in this region and may thereby pro 
duce destabilizing effects which might hold serious implications for economic 
development and, indeed, political stability in the area. A heavy plastics 
process on the other hand, might produce immediate beneficial effects in off- 
setting the dearth of lumber, and, at present, dearth of structural metals in the 
area 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that although this paper deals with 
four entities of the Middle East, it by no means excludes the other entities 
of the region. It is much simpler to deal in a model with a few entities and 
factors rather than many. Were the paper to have included additional entities 
other complementarities and other offsetting competitions might be noted, 
and although this would not have overstated the case for the benefits to be 
derived from economic union on the whole, it might have tended to overstate 
the case for some of the individual entities involved. Thus, were we to crank 
into. the model also Syria, the “Northern Province’ of the United Arab Re 
public, with its relative abundance of cultivable and irrigable land, Iraq's 


abundance of crop potential would not have meshed quite so nicely with Egypt's 


dearth, for now Syria's agricultural potential would be competitive with Iraq's 
for Egypt's potential market. On the other hand, the benefits to be derived 
from the union might ultimately be the greater with Syria’s inclusion since 
the competition would determine that only the most productive resources 
would be initially tapped, thus postponing the rapidity of diminishing returns 
and releasing factors for other more productive uses. Similarly, were Lebanon 
to be included, it would tend to be competitive with Israel in terms of its 


orchardry, relative abundance of tertiary occupations and in its position as a 


Regional Development, with Particular Reference to 
il Science Association; Vol. 1, 1955 
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terminus of oil pipelines and possession of petroleum refinery capacity as well 
as competitive in many of its consumer goods manufactures. However, with 
the rising incomes envisioned through the economic development further 
stimulated by the common market and therefore through the more optimum 
use of resources, it is quite reasonable to believe that all the additional output 
that these units are capable of producing, they are also capable of consuming 
in the initial stages. Were Turkey and Israel to be excluded, say, from an 
all-Arab economic union, the welfare effects on the union would tend to be 


diminished more from the exclusion of Turkey with its greater economic 


potential arising from its greater size and that arising from its greater pos- 


session of mineral resources than from the exclusion of relatively small Israel. 
This paper, however, would tend to argue for the broadest inclusion in eco- 
nomic terms, since the larger the economic area included in the union, the 
greater the potential trade creating effects and the less the potential trade 
diverting effects, the more substantial the probable reallocation of resources, 
the greater the net increase in economic welfare 





CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN A 
MOROCCAN IMMIGRANT VILLAGE 
IN ISRAEL 


Alex Weingrod 


Israel's political and cultural position in the Middle East, as well as her 
emerging “national character,” is to a large degree dependent upon social 
relations among the ethnic groups which comprise her population. Israelis 
themselves are concerned with problems of culture change: mizug ha’ galuyot, 
the intermixing of ethnic groups, is both an official and more popular slogan. 
New immigrants and comparative veterans consider the direction and tempo of 
change and ponder the future face of the community now taking form. 

This article reviews the experience of one group of new immigrants, 
namely, a village populated by Moroccan Jews. In the period between 1948 
and 1956 some 120,000 Moroccan Jews immigrated to Israel. In Israel the 
immigrants have become dispersed throughout various social settings: some 
have taken up residence in or near large cities, many have found a home and 
work in new towns in development areas, while others have been settled in 
farming villages. Approximately 5,000 immigrants have entered this latter 
settlement category, and now live in moshvei olim, new immigrant cooperative 
villages 

One such moshav is considered here, as well as the effects of the new 
situation upon a group of Moroccan immigrants. In coming to Israel the 
immigrants enter into a fundamentally Jewish polity, and are exposed to new 
cultural items and ideals. In a moshav they participate in a novel social sys- 
tem, and begin to play new social roles. How these conditions have affected 
the immigrants, what changes in act and attitude have taken place and what 
has tended to persist, is our subject 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the village itself, it will be useful to 
briefly review some features of the moshav and of the Israeli land settlement 
system. The moshav form was originally evolved by Eastern-European Jewish 
immigrants during the 1920's. The founders of the system conceived of a 


farming village in which each family would be a separate productive unit, 
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while the families would also join in cooperative marketing and purchasing 
In the moshav every family lives in its own home and is responsible for work 
ing its land. In keeping with general socialist principles, the hiring of labor is 
prohibited except in extreme cases; the accent is upon self-help. Each family 
is, moreover, granted an equal sized plot of land and guaranteed equal access 
to water. The various families purchase agricultural supplies cooperatively 
(that is, water, fertilizer, seed and mechanized equipment costs are charged to 
the community as a whole) and market their goods together. Cooperative 
marketing ideally permits the community loan structure to continue and draws 
the villagers into daily interdependence. As an independent political unit, the 
moshav is governed by democratic procedures: long term policy is determined 
at periodic village meetings while daily affairs are entrusted to elected officers 
and committees. The moshav may be thought of as combining family autonomy 
in production with cooperative farming techniques and seeks to build traditions 
of cooperative village farming 

The classic Israeli moshavim were built and settled by volunteer pioneer 
ing groups, who in settling the land sought to realize both personal and 
national ideals. Settlement in moshavim following the establishment of Israel 
contrasts sharply with the pre-state pattern. Guided by defense considerations 
and by a desire to disperse the Israeli population, state planners ordered the 
construction of some three hundred moshavim and directed new immigrants 
to these villages. In many instances the moshavim were built in remote, un 
populated areas. Planning, financing and building the villages was the re 
sponsibility of the Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency. Agency 
workers determined the location of each village, planned village buildings and 


the layout of the fields and supervised the installation of irrigation systems 
sel, ] +} 1] 


once settiers arrived in the village Agency personnel continued to direct and 


control the farming process. Since most of the new settlers lacked farming 


experience, each village was assigned a group of three village instructors, or 


madrichim: a madrich chevruti, or social instructor, whose task it was to teach 
the villagers the ways of cooperation, and to serve as manager of the intricate 
economic system; a madrich chacklai, or agricultural instructor, who taught the 
settlers the farming skills and a madricha, or women’s instructor, who guided 
the women in new kinds of home and family management techniques. Such 
teams of workers, typically young Israelis, lived within each village. The 
madrichim were not only farm managers, they were also meant to be models 
of a new way of life 

The village described here is located in the northern Negev, some twenty 
kilometers north of Beer Sheba. The settlement was built during 1953-1954 
and was first occupied by a group of young Israelis. A year later, however, the 
Israeli group began to leave the village and moved to a border settlement 
further north. At approximately the same time the settlement authorities 
agreed to transfer thirty Moroccan families to the then emptying village. These 
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families were part of a somewhat larger Moroccan group that had then arrived 
in the country, and who had been dispatched, immediately upon landing, to a 
moshav populated by European settlers. Tensions between the Moroccan 
immigrants and the European settlers were such, however, that most of the 
Moroccans soon asked to be transferred to a different settlement. In December 
1954, thirty families moved to the village under consideration. This group 
served as a village nucleus, around which individual families and groups of 
families later clustered. 

The formation and original social composition of the village deserves 
careful consideration. With the exception of several pairs of brothers and 
cousins, none of the original settlers had ever known the other. They came 
from different regions in Morocco, or from different parts of the same city 
As a group they were joined together by administrative decision rather than 
any process of natural development. They took up life together in a moshat 
because they happened to reach Israel on the same boat, and since they hap 
pened to be chosen from among a larger group of Moroccan immigrants for 
settlement in a Negev moshav. Chance factors had a determining effect upon 
the initial social structure of the village. Strangers became neighbors, under 
conditions of extreme social interdependence. 

On the other hand, the new settlers shared a number of important social 
characteristics. Most of the heads of families were between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty, though several were much older. With the exception of several 
men who were born in cities, all of the adult immigrants had been born in 
Moroccan villages or small towns. Many of them, however, had migrated and 
spent part of their adult lives in various Moroccan urban centers. For these 
settlers to transfer to Israel represented the second significant migration of 
their lives. In the villages of their birth or cities of their choice they had been 
petty traders, peddlers, shopkeepers or artisans. Some of the older men knew 


Hebrew, and a few of the younger men were fluent in French. They were per- 
sons of low or at best moderate status, indistinguishable in most ways from 


the traditional Jews of the Moroccan mellah. 


Although chance factors governed the formation of the village, other 
considerations influenced its development. The village to which the settlers 
had come was planned as a community of sixty families. Since the initial group 
included only half that number, many houses were empty; moreover, some of 
the original settlers soon left. Economic conditions in the village were favor- 
able (the land had not yet been parcelled out, and each family was guaranteed 
daily wage-work) and, with homes standing empty, the settlers began to en- 
courage relatives in different parts of the country to join them. At the same 
time two groups of kinship, one numbering ten families, and the other 
eventually of fourteen families, settled in the village. Within a year most of 
the homes were occupied. The new settlers were, from a cultural point of 
view, similar to the original group. Yet with their arrival the social structure 
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of the village was fundamentally changed. Almost every family then had some 
relative in the village, and two groups of kin dominated the village population. 
While the social structure had at first been characterized by unfamiliarity, it 
quickly came to be based upon traditional primary group ties. This wholly 
unplanned change had important consequences for the future course of village 
social and political affairs. 

The equipment, installations and farming schedule of the village were 
typical of new settlements in the region. Each family was allocated a standard 
two room concrete block house, and the village as a whole was furnished the 
usual central service facilities (synagogue, storehouse, grocery, nursery school, 
packing shed and auxiliary buildings). Medical facilities and a primary school 
were located in an adjoining moshav. The farm plan was based on the inten 
sive cultivation of field crops: vegetables, potatoes, cotton, sugar beets and 
ground-nuts. Each family was allocated two parcels of irrigated land, one 
(immediately behind the house) of two and a half acres, and a second three 
acre plot. The settlers were also provided with simple agricultural tools, and 
every two families shared the use of a horse and wagon. Egg production and 
beef cattle have recently peen introduced, and citrus groves have also been 
planted 


CITIZENSHIP AND IDENTIFICATION 


In the Sultan's Morocco Jews were classified as dhimmi, the protected 
minorities, and were subject to restrictions and sometimes oppression Under 
the French the old irksome restrictions were removed, yet Jews were not 
granted citizenship and equal rights. Whether ““dhimmz’’ or “ Moroccan-Jew,” 
however, the Jews remained a minority group on the fringe of a Muslim 
majority. Moreover, no matter how integral Jews were to the social and 
economic system of old Morocco, or how some sought and gained membership 
in the new Moroccan state, most Jews lived under a shadow of uncertainty 

Immigration to Israel has of itself altered this condition: in Israel the 
immigrants become citizens in a Jewish society and policy. Many of the 
immigrants for the first time experienced participation within a nation. This 
shift from minority status to participation within a permanent majority, and 
from protegé to citizen, is a change of major importance. 

Citizenship 1s, in the first place, a satisfying status. “I never knew how to 
raise tomatoes,” a settler remarked. “I never worked in the sun before. In 
Morocco I had a store, and we ate well. But I feel free here. I'm not afraid.” 
Citizenship lends dignity and status to the immigrants’ new experience. The 
settlers imagine themselves as participants; they are concerned with the state's 


fate and feel part of its future Moreover, they have no sense of physical 


disaster, no feeling of fear. On the contrary, they travel about their adopted 


land with freedom and ease. This, too, is a source of pleasure 
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There are various correlations to the proposition of citizenship. The 
settlers see themselves not only as citizens, but also as Jews in a Jewish society. 
As such, they have a sense of intimacy and ease. Formality is typically as 
saulted; authority is often disregarded and aggressive displays between persons 
of different status is not uncommon (between clerks and clients, for example). 
The claims that the settlers feel are antagonistic to concepts of hierarchy; all 
are Jews and consequently all have equal rights and claims. The settlers tend 
to project this image upon their new social world: since all are Jews, it is ex- 
pected that all will act accordingly. “Acting as Jews’ may be translated to 
mean warm, permissive, aiding and yielding behavior. As they experience the 
new world, however, their expectations often become jarred. The settler's 
Israeli world is largely a universe of clerks and bureaus: their contacts tend to 
be with varied governmental and quasi-governmental bureaucratic systems. In 
many instances these meetings are characterized by ambivalence and status 
conflicts, as clerks tend to act as bureaucrats and not as “Jews.” Most often a 
clerk's behavior is that of the objective, personally unconcerned official. Given 
the nature of their position bureaucrats typically reject the claims of personal 
interest that are thrust upon them: they are not “Jews,” but part of a structure 
which cannot be bent by individual claims or personal misfortunes. They are 
part of an emotionless structure, and tend to act accordingly. In some cases, 
however, claims are accepted by officials, who then compromise their objectivity. 
The fact that the settlers are new immigrants, that they live in a moshav in 
the Negev, and that they are, willy-nilly, fulfilling national aspirations, may 
influence a clerk in altering his stance. Breaches of principle only lead to 
greater confusion and frustration, as the settlers become uncertain of their 
relations with clerks and bureaus. These contacts are emotionally charged and 
often disturbing. Not only do the bureaucratic systems seem comparatively 
inefhcient (“The French were never like this; if you had an appointment with 
a French clerk he'd be certain to be on time’’); the settlers’ concept of a proper 
relation is one that their interlocutors are unable or unwilling to fulfill. 

While ‘Jewishness” is no doubt an important sociological fact in Israel, 
it is conditioned by other types of identities. “Being Jewish” is assumed, and 
relegated to a background position. In an nation of many immigrants facts 


of origin, culture, anid even appearance have become important social data, 
emphasizing and distinguishing the difference between men. Thus it is that 
if in Morocco the immigrants were “Jews,” in Israel they become ‘‘Moroccans.”’ 
They have, in effect, exchanged one identity for another. The settlers do in 
fact think of themselves as ‘‘Moroccans,” and they are categorized by others in 
a similar way. 


For the immigrant settlers “being a Moroccan” has a variety of implica- 
tions. The settlers are strongly convinced that in choice situations they are 
likely to be discriminated against. “For us, Moroccans, there is only the 
moshav. When we came here they told us that we must go and become farm- 
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ers. But what happens when a Jew comes from Rumania? He goes to Tel-Aviv 
and gets a good job.’ The fact that power positions in the villagers’ world 
are monopolized by Europeans adds to a conviction of favoritism. Others are 
thought to be prejudiced against Moroccans. The new identity is often a source 
of frustration and anger; whether or not, or to what degree, discrimination 
does in fact take place, the villagers are convinced of its factuality. 

On the other hand, the new identity also means that the villagers typically 
choose the company of fellow Moroccans. Those who leave the village for a 
different moshav usually select a moshav of Moroccans. All of the marriages 
contracted by members of the village have been with Moroccans. Persons 
from the same town who were formerly only acquaintances become close 


friends. In the new land of ethnic difference the immigrants are drawn to 
persons like themselves. “Being a Moroccan” has led to new types of social 
alignment, and bears with it overtones of commonality and mutual sympathy. 


CULTURAL ORIENTATION 


Moroccan Jewry had in recent years become increasingly urban, as Jews 
from the old towns and villages flocked to the new French cities. For example, 
French Casablanca, non-existent in 1912, contained by 1947 forty per cent of 
the total Moroccan Jewish population. As individuals and families moved to 
the new cities they began to discard one way of life and assume another. Old 
folk arts and traditions tended to be forgotten. The settlers say, “My father 
and grandfather knew traditional dances, but I never learned them. My mother 
knew how to weave cloth, but my wife doesn’t. We lived in Casablanca.” 
While the degree of acculturation varied greatly, many of the migrants began 
to assume the culture of the city; movies and radios, the promenade and coffee 
house, manufactured goods and luxury items, became part of a new culture 
complex. These items had symbolic as well as instrumental value; they were 
part of the culture of the secular West, and embodied a new way of life. While 
most migrants to the cities did not become urban sophisticates, city life was 
valued and attractive 

It is paradoxical that, in Israel, this new city folk has been placed in 
small, rural villages. Earlier we noted that most of the settlers, while born in 
small villages and towns, had migrated to urban centers. For those settlers 
the cycle of migration has come full circle: from village to city, and then back 
to a village. The ruralization process has deeply affected these settlers. There 
are no Opportunities for them to exercize the cultural forms of the city. There 
is no coffee house, no place for men to gather and chat. A movie arrives once 
a week if at all, and the movie hall is a temporary building, barren of furnish- 
ings. The settler who would ‘dress up” soon discovers that there is no place 
to go. The same faces are seen day after day. Sporadic attempts have been 
made to organize soccer matches or social dances, but these have invariably 
been short-lived. In brief, the cultural forms that many had begun to know 
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and value cannot be expressed in the village. What had been attractive and 
satisfying is now difficult or impossible to attain. Since the old village arts 
and traditions are forgotten, the range of cultural expression has become nar- 
rower. Ruralization has meant a diminishing of cultural forms. 

The settlers’ new farming role has made for similar restrictions. Bound 
now to crops and animals, the settlers cannot easily leave their work to travel 
or visit. An artisan or peddler in Morocco might leave his shop for days in 
order to attend a family féte; but a farmer who leaves his crops and animals 
untended suffers sorry consequences. Since patterns of visiting are well de- 
veloped among the settlers, the difficulties of traveling are a source of frustra- 
tion. The farming demands thus limit the settlers’ chances for cultural 
expression. 

There is of course a new and different tradition that might be assumed 
in place of the old—the ways and traditions of farming Israel. These customs 
have, however, only been partially adopted. Most of the male settlers now 
speak Hebrew; they are conversant in the language, if not fully at ease in it. 
The majority of women know it hardly at all. Only three families receive a 
Hebrew newspaper; the settlers are only partially aware of the daily events of 
Israel and the world. Almost each home has a radio, but the most popular 
programs are those broadcast in Arabic. Holidays and family events (a birth 
or marriage) are generally celebrated as of old, and not according to more 


secular Israeli traditions. No settler feels part of a political party, a movement 
or ideology; these are not truly understood, or, if known, imagined with deep 
cynicism. Culture is thus not “Israeli.” New ways have not replaced the old. 
There are simply fewer chances to express the old 


While family fétes and holidays are celebrated in traditional fashion, 
the settlers report an increasing sense of secularism. Except for the Sabbath 
and holidays there is only minimal synagogue attendance. A man may remove 
his hat when he goes to town, or play the radio on Sabbath. Whether or not 
religious practices have ceased, many of the settlers insist that the bonds of 
tradition have less meaning for them. Secularism is a process which had begun 
in Morocco. Paradoxically, however, immigration to a Jewish State appears to 
have widened the secular effects. 


CULTURAL ITEMS AND TECHNIQUES 


Moroccan Jewish culture shared many of the elements of Moroccan 
Muslim culture. In respect to dress, residence, language, as well as folk beliefs, 
both communities drew upon common traditions. French influence in Morocco 
opened new cultural horizons and both displaced and added cultural items. 
Immigration to Israel and settlement in a moshav have similarly altered the 
settlers’ items of daily use. Comparing the settlers’ past inventory of cultural 
items with the present reveals both continuity and change. The meeting of two 
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different cultural systems—Moroccan Jewish and Israeli—has resulted in the 
transfer and adoption of some items and techniques. 

It is difficult to get accurate information regarding changes in diet, housing 
and home furnishings. Comparison is made difficult by the lack of accurate 
information on these elements as they existed in Morocco. As far as one is 
able to gather through interviews, however, the settlers’ diet has not changed. 
That is, the immigrants continue to eat the same foods they ate in Morocco, 
but in much different proportions. There is no indication that new foods 
have been accepted. Non-familiar food items are simply not purchased in 
the village store, or during the weekly trips to market. On the other hand, 
some settlers have obtained seeds from Morocco and planted vegetables 
familiar to their diet which are not available in Israel. Similarly, some women 
regularly bake bread in outdoor earthen ovens rather than purchase the less 
“tasty” store-bread. Traditional tastes appear to have remained fixed. 

While the range of desired foods has remained relatively constant, the 
villagers’ ability to obtain these foods has changed. Some items, formerly 
more freely available, are now difficult to acquire. This is in particular true 
of meat and fish, much easier to obtain in a Moroccan town than in a moshat 
in the Negev. These items, formerly staples, have become luxuries. As a 
general rule, what is plentiful in the field is plentiful on the plate: the settlers 
eat more vegetables and more couscous than they did formerly. The settlers’ 
diet has become more limited and repetitive. 

The villagers’ new homes differ markedly from their former dwellings. 
Each family now occupies a separate home containing two and sometimes three 
rooms; each house is furnished with running water and electricity. These 
dwellings are probably larger and airier than the homes most of the settlers 
occupied in Morocco. [hey allow a much greater degree of privacy. These 
changes are pleasing to the new settlers; while many complain of the diet, few 
voice complaints about the size of their homes. The construction of the homes 
do not, however, easily permit a married son to live together with his aged 
parents. Since sons are traditionally responsible for parents as they reach old 
age, those instances in which parents live together with married sons inevitably 
create places of tension 

The settlers are in general prepared and indeed eager to accept new 
technical innovations. The village madrichim are important models in this 
regard. Living in the village, their homes demonstrate new consumption items. 
Only a few families came to Israel with a radio; now almost each home boasts 
one. Traditional techniques of preserving food are being replaced by new 
systems: a significant number of families have recently purchased gas-plates, 
replacing the old system of cooking on kerosene burners. Several have recently 
purchased refrigerators, and it seems likely that others will soon make similar 
purchases. New production items have also been adopted. For example, 
several groups of settlers jointly purchased tractors and acquisition of other 
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agricultural equipment has also taken place. The demand for new types otf 
consumption and production items is part of a process that began in Morocco. 
It is important to note, however, that in these matters the villagers’ reference 
group is no longer Moroccan, but rather Israeli. That is, the settlers now 
want what other Israelis have or want: they too would have a motor-scooter 
and handsome clothing, a larger radio and a milking-machine. The settlers 
do not so much compare their living standard with Casablanca or Midalt as 
with Tel-Aviv or Beer Sheba. They look not so much to the old land as to the 
new. 


Becoming a Farmer 


A subject of special interest is the acquisition of farming items and 
attitudes. Farming in Morocco, as was physical labor in general, was a Muslim 
monopoly. While those among the settlers who grew up in rural areas were 
familiar with animals and crops, and several of the younger men received 
agricultural training in Israeli schools, for most of the settlers a farmer's life 
is strikingly new and different. 

The adjustment to farming involves a series of physical and psychological 


crises. The settlers were not accustomed to physical exertion. In time, however, 


their muscles became attuned to the demands of hoeing, sowing or picking. 


After several harvests they became accustomed to moving irrigation pipe or 
harvesting tomatoes. The physical adjustment was accomplished with relative 
ease. The psychological adjustment was much more complex, however; for in 
assuming a farming role the settlers need to re-orient their status image. 

“Look at me now,” a settler remarked one day as he returned from his 
fields. “What do you see? Not a Jew. A Jew wouldn't be covered with dirt, 
a Jew doesn't wear a torn shirt or shoes caked with mud. I'm an Arab now, 
not a Jew.” Such cries of despair are frequently heard in the village. The 
settlers associate farming with Muslims; physical labor is for them synonomous 
with low status. The farming role does not bestow honor, but rather degrades 
what is held to be a man’s proper condition. The settlers have no ideology of 
labor, no natural ties to soil and work. Quite the opposite is in fact true; 
physical labor is imagined to be damaging, work in the hot sun harmful. In 
becoming a farmer a man struggles with some of his most cherished notions. 
After five years of farming the struggle still is yet hard and painful. 

There are other aspects to this crisis. Most men are used to working 
with or near others, or conversing while they toil. But much of the work in 
the fields is done independently. For some of the settlers this is a difficult 
adjustment. The farming pattern also imposes tensions. Tending crops is 
often an unending chore; to be successful in farming a settler must invest long 
hours in a multitude of tasks. The pace demands a reorganization of time. 
“In Morocco I would close my shop in the afternoon. If there were no cus- 
tomers I would sit and visit with friends. But here I get up in the morning 
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while it is still dark outside, and in the middle of the night I get out of bed 
to turn off the sprinklers. There is never any break.’ Life in Morocco may 
not have been so idyllic, and not all of the settlers work so consistently. Yet 
the unrelenting pace of farm work is a difficult aspect of the new life. 

Growing crops requires a varied series of acts: seeds and fertilizer, hoeing 
and irrigating are part of a complex in which men invest their toil and skill 
in the hope of bountiful harvests. Moreover, the moshav system of cooperative 
farming demands complex financial calculations. Not all of the settlers have 
mastered the skills and not all understand the farming process. Many have 
yet to learn how to organize their work efficiently; they perform the new tasks 
in a clumsy fashion. Moreover, not all understand that good yields result from 
timely cultivation and an adequate spread of fertilizer. For example, some 
settlers irrigate their fields for two hours instead of the required four, or spread 
less than the necessary amounts of fertilizer; one presumably “saves money” 
by spreading less fertilizer, or by irrigating for shorter periods. In a sense, 
these settlers maintain a “peddler” relation to soil and crops. That inexact 
or improper farming practices result in low yields is not fully appreciated. 

The degree of adaptation to farming varies greatly. Several factors are 
associated with success. Youth is an advantage, and the younger people are 
among the better farmers. The young, who are presumably strong, have an 
edge over those who are older and tire easily. The young settlers also have 
closer ties with the village madrichim; more “advanced” than their elders, they 
are responsive to suggestions and advice. Moreover, for the young the adjust- 
ment to physical labor is less of a crisis: they have fewer ties and memories 
with the older tradition. 


A second factor associated with success in farming is membership in a 
large family or kinship group. A man with a large family is potentially able 
to mobilize many hands for farm work. Membership in a kinship group has 
similar advantages, since kinsmen may cooperate in performing the farm 
chores 


There are, of course, striking differences between persons falling within 
these broad categories; not all of the younger men have become successful 
farmers, and not all of the large family groups are able to maintain inner 
discipline and cooperation. Those who received agricultural or army training 
tend to make the most successful adjustment. Some fathers are able to control 
their children within the work system, while in other cases the children rebel. 
In order to maintain cooperation, parents need to establish a balance between 
their authority and direction on one hand, and the delegation of responsibility 
and reward on the other. Very few parents are able to achieve so delicate a 
balance. 

Learning the new farming acts and attitudes is one of the most difficult 
aspects of the settlers’ transition. Farming as a way of life has yet to take 
firm root. Most settlers find their lot hard and lacking in reward; there is no 
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inspiration or accepted mythology about a farmer's life. Most farm since they 
have no real alternative and some hope that if they are successful they will 
have sufficient funds to leave for the city. While there are some significant 
exceptions in this regard, most of the settlers have yet to absorb the new 
farming traditions. 


Social Roles and Relations 


Wealth and ritual knowledge were traditional status criteria within the 
Moroccan Jewish communities. Deference and power were accorded the 
learned and wealthy, who held both formal and informal power positions. 
Age, too, was associated with respect. Immigration to Israel and settlement in 
a moshav has altered the traditional status system. Two complimentary proc- 
esses of change may be observed: social leveling initially occurred and new 
criteria of social differentiation have subsequently emerged. 

Few of the imrnigrants arrived in the village with any means; those who 
possessed capital quickly left the village. There was no eminent rabbi or other 
sacred specialist among the immigrants. Indeed, neither wealth nor religious 
knowledge seemed to have much reference to life in a Negev moshav. Since 
the immigrants had not formerly known one another, there were no apparent 
status marks that might guide their relations. Moreover, the settlement 
authorities recognized none of the traditional social distinctions: each settler 
received a house of the same size and a plot of land and tools equal to those 
of the others. Who a man had been before made no difference to the village 
madrichim: old and young; the immigrant who had been a respected merchant 
as well as he who had been a travelling artisan received equal treatment. 

For a short period of time following the founding of the village the old 
prestige symbols retained their viability. For example, the first committee 
organized by the immigrants was dominated by older men who had held 
respected positions in Morocco. But the new symbols were quickly swept 
aside and replaced by new and different ones. Knowledge of Hebrew was the 
first new status (and, by implication, power) mark. Soon most of the men 
mastered the new language. Two other bases of differentiation then grew in 
importance and have since remained primary indices of social status: success 
in farming and leadership talents. Honor and prestige is granted to those who 
have successfully adapted to the farming demands, or to those who are able 
to influence others and manage affairs. 

That these symbols of prestige have become dominant may be understood 
as result of the demands of the situation, and the conscious acts of the settle- 
ment authorities. The new farming life obviously places a premium upon 
physical strength. Moreover, the madrichim tend to reward the successful 
farmers; not only have those who succeed in farming received a greater in- 
come, they also tend to have closer relations with the former. This latter fact 
in itself lends prestige. The bewildering new life has also furnished an open 
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avenue for those who possess leadership talents or ambitions. Settlers with 
leadership abilities learned to gain the support of others; if they were mederate 
and cooperative, they also enjoyed the support and friendship of the madrichim 
On the other hand, leadership might also be grasped by opposing the settle 
ment authorities. Opposition is always a popular plank in the village, where 
it takes little effort to form factions among the discontented. This situation 
has also meant that the more aggressive among the settlers have seized post 
tions of influence. 

Status in the village is made formally apparent by membership in the 
elected village committee, the vaad. Being a vaad member is a symbol of 
prestige, in addition to the important benefits that accrue from participation 
in policy deliberations. The vaad has come to be dominated by the successful 


farmers and more aggressive leaders. Perhaps naturally, vaad members also 


tend to be younger persons. The older settlers have relinquished leadership 


posts and ambitions. The young are more physically able and they understand 
the new world better. Leadership roles are associated with those who have 
most successfully adapted to the new conditions and to those who possess 
native leadership talents 

In the old Morocco the nuclear and patrilineal extended family, the 
kinship group, devotional and work groups, were primarily forms of social 
relations. Males customarily held dominant positions, and female roles were 
limited to home and family. A father directed his married and unmarried 
sons in work tasks and maintained discipline within a joint residence unit. 
Kinsmen, in particular patrilineal kin, formed loose friendship and visiting 
groups, and joined together in moments of conflicts or crisis. Within the old 
community the synagogue was an important place of male gathering, and the 
institutions associated with the synagogue served important integrative func 
tions. As is apparent from the earlier discussion, the French influence in 
Morocco placed these relationships under great strain. Migration and the 
accompanying urbanization and secularization brought a growing challenge 
to traditional norms. Young men entered new occupations and, upon marriage, 
formed new households. Women in increasing numbers entered the work 
force. Family tensions grew under the new conditions, as traditional obliga 
tions were less frequently fulfilled. Rapid migration splintered the kinship 
group, as kin became dispersed throughout various communities. Similarly, 
the trend toward secularization lessened the importance of the synagogue and 
associated groups. While the full dimensions of this development cannot be 
spelled out in this article, Moroccan Jewry may be said to have been in the 
midst of a severe social crisis 

If change and uncertainty characterized the Jewish community in Morocco, 
these processes have become intensified in Israel. The nuclear family continues 
to suffer disintegrating pressures and the extended family no longer plays 
its traditional functions. Better able to work, knowing the language and the 
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new ways better than their elders, children in the village often tend to chal 
lenge paternal authority. Old respect and deference relations are disregarded 
The painful tragedy of immigrant generations is repeated: there are inevitable 
misunderstandings between father and son, mother and daughter, and the 
conflict born of differing ideas and ideals. There are also added problems of 
husband-wife relations, as women are often required to assume new production 
roles. Some women, now farm laborers and wage earners, challenge thei: 
husbands’ authority. Although more stable relations characterize some families, 
in many instances these crises are unresolved 

Curiously, and of primary significance, quite the opposite has taken place 
in regard to the kinship group: the kin group, a social form which had become 
progressively weakened in Morocco, has flourished in the new situation. This 
process, in which a weakening social form has become “resurrected,” implies 
certain paradoxes. Internal migration within Morocco dispersed kinsmen 
throughout the land and kinship ties became comparatively lax. Following 
immigration to Israel, however, kinsmen tended to seek one another out and 
cluster together. As was earlier noted, during the first year of the village's 
formation the original settlers encouraged their relatives to join them. In the 
new land, under new and strange conditions, they sought at least social fa 
miliarity. In some cases these kin had never before lived near one another, 
or had been separated for many years. In other instances the kinship ties were 
more fictive than real, as persons sought some recognizable pattern of relation. 
As a consequence of this process the village, at its inception a community of 
unrelated persons, became a moshav in which nearly each family had some 
relation, and two kin groups composed nearly half the population. 

Once this had occurred, the structure of the moshav underwent immediate 
effects. Not only was the kinship group reconstituted but it also began to 
assume new social functions. Since the community was artificial, it was perhaps 
natural that kinsmen should assist and support each other. Kin tended to 
cooperate in work situations, and often became inter-visiting social groups. 
Most important, kinship assumed a political meaning. Village politics revolves 
about control of community-wide institutions, and pre-eminently, control of 
the raad. Controlling the taad involves not only prestige but organizational 
and financial advantages as well. With political control so advantageous, the 


kin groups became rival factions, each struggling with the other for power. 


Since membership in the vaad is based upon democratic election, the two large 
kinship groups had the advantage of size. Thus the “political history” of the 
village has involved a continual struggle between those two groups, who 
jockey for control by offering various promises to other families or groups of 
families. Political alliances are formed and reformed, always with one of the 
kinship groups at the center. Politics serves to reinforce the ties between kin 
Kinship and the kin group have assumed new, essentially political functions 


This development has various implications Other forms of social rela- 
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tionship—friendship groups, age groups, devotional groups—have become 
secondary in importance. ‘While such groups exist in the village, family and 
kinship fill an increasingly wide series of functions. Moreover, insofar as the 
ties of kinship become magnified, it is increasingly difficult to base relationship 
upon universalistic criteria. For example, voting for village officers or on 
community issues tends to follow kinship lines and is not usually based upon 
more objective criteria. While universalistic types of ties may be nascent, they 
cannot prosper under the pressure of kinship obligations. 


~ - * * * 


That the developments reported in this study are not unique, is borne out 
by comparative research in other Moroccan villages. For example, the replacing 
»f tradition status symbols by new criteria seems characteristic of other Moroc- 
can moshavim as well. Aithough renowned religious figures are still accorded 
resepct, success in farming and general leadership talents have typically become 
marks of status and power. Comparison also indicates that tendencies towards 

cial leveling are powerful and that positions shift often and easily. Indeed, 
equality between persons and groups, and a rejection of hierarchy, seems to be 
an important motif in Moroccan Jewish culture. The phenomena of the re- 
grouping kinsmen and the assumption by the kinship group of new social func- 
tions, are also characteristic of Moroccan villages. In other villages as well rela- 
tives sought out one another, or persons who chanced upon each other estab- 
lished “fictive” kinship ties. In other instances kinsmen migrated or settled as a 
unit, as, for example, in transplanted village groups. Not only have kinsmen 
tended to cluster together, but that the kinship group assumes political functions 
within the moshav structure seems an almost universal phenomenon. With its 
traditions of social warmth and assistance, the kin group seems well suited to 
the exigencies of the new situation, and to the cooperative demands of the 
moshav. This development is also characteristic of other ethnic groups. 

The adoption by the settlers of new cultural items is also typical of other 
villages. This tendency is valid both for formerly urban and rural groups. 
On the other hand, not all groups of Moroccan settlers have undergone a 
process of cultural narrowing as a consequence of their moshav experience 
Chis shift is typical of settlers from urban areas, but not to communities 
settled by immigrants from rural Moroccan regions. For the latter groups the 
transfer from one village setting to another has not had the cultural implica 
tions described in this study 

Comparing the settlers’ past with their present indicates a near revolution 
in living. The changes in identity and role, in cultural items and forms, are 
deep and pervasive. The community is still artificial and fragile. The village's 
small size means that its character may change very rapidly. Just as the village 
changed from a community of unrelated persons to a village dominated by 


kinship ties, population transfers may in the future again alter the village's 
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social structure. In regard to the villagers new consumption horizon, it is 
likely that, as they adapt more successfully to farming and as their incomes 
increase, the demands for new consumption items will increase apace 
This development is largely dependent upon general economic conditions, 
however, and is adhe ciety difhcult to predict. (One result of the general 
settlement project has been a flooding of the Israeli market with agricultura! 
produce; while export and industrial crop programs may ultimately solve the 
problems of overproduction, Israeli agriculture is now in the midst of a diff 
cult economic crisis.) What form the village status system will ultimately take, 
or whether the kinship groups will remain dominant, depends not only upon 
internal social processes but also on the nature of the village's relations with 
outside controlling agencies. The village is highly dependent, and daily life 
is aftected by administrative decisions taken outside the community. For 
example, changes in the system of purchasing and marketing would alter social! 
relations in the village 

One imagines, too, that as the school-trained young receive army training 
and return to the village the community's social and cultural character will be 
significantly different. This possibility once again raises the issue of immigrant 
absorption. Israel is an immigrant-created society, including new and old 
immigrants from both the West and Middle Eastern lands. Although the 
dominant culture in Israel is European (one is tempted to say “ Euro-American’’) 


and the direction of cultural change is towards Westernization, ethnic group 


separatism characterizes Israeli society. This conclusion has strong ee 2 
precedents: both Yemenites and Kurds who immigrated to the country several 

nerations ago continue to maintain a distinct communal identity. Slogans 
to the contrary, total absorption, the “intermixing of ethnic groups,” does 
not seem to be rapidly taking place. The brief experience of the Moroccan 
immigrants reported in this study indicates that while some important cultural 
universals have emerged—the use of Hebrew, the responsibilities of citizenship, 
a desire for Western items and techniques—broad areas of cultural difference 
are maintained. Not only is the Israeli pattern one of ethnic groups, but these 
sroups have also assumed a characteristic social stratification. Just as in the 
village, so, in general, power and prestige are associated with Europeans. The 
contribution of an ethnic group society, or the development of a society based 
upon other criteria, depends upon economic development, the success of social- 
izing institutions such as the schools and army and changes in thinking and 
relating between different immigrant groups 
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is soon as new elections have taken place 
No date has | 
many observers think that, in the Spring of 


1p 


en set for these elections, but 


1961, such elections will be held 


Three other countries of the area have con 


itutions and parliaments organized in styles 
borrowed largely from the West, but in each 


of them one personality 


st 


rather than the appar 
ent system, is the dominent factor in its poli 
tical life 
process was tailored to the pre-existent position 
of President Habib Buragibah (Bourguiba). 
Furthermore, the constitution is little more than 
a year old 


In Tunisia the constitution-making 


drafted 
with the help of United Nations experts, which 
corresponds to the physical facts of the country 


Libya has a federal constitution, 
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in the degree of autonomy it gives to the three 
But, again, it is the figure 
of King Muhammad Idris which is central 
to Libya's political existence. 


disparate | rovinces 


Iran's constitutional system, more than fifty 
years old, would seem to be the greatest excep 
tion to what has been outlined above as a trend. 
But the system has been in desuetude over the 
greater part of the period and the Majlis has 
altnost always been the instrument of the Shah. 
Muhammad Reza Shah, if not by the 
methods, has largely continued the pe rsonal 


same 
rule of his father. It is also of interest to note 
that Iran has shared with Ethiopia and Morocco 
the mystique of an imperial tradition, which 
has, so far, not permitted another symbol to 
gain overriding acceptance. Also, that, in the 
same three countries, wider public participation 
in the affairs of the state has been largely a 
matter of the personal schedule of the monarch. 

Saudi Arabia, Yemen Afghanistan, 
under personal rule, range from few to none in 


and 


the modalities of Western-style government. 





Chronology 


March 16, 1960—June 15; 1960 


General that the action “goes against’ the principles of 
the UN 
Apr. 11: The 2nd Arab Dental Conference in Beirut 
was opened by Prime Minister Karami. About 
1960 Arab, Iranian, Greek, Turkish and US den 
attended 
Mar. 2 The Arab League celebrate iSth anni Apr. 17: Crude oil output in the free world during 
versary by opening a new $3 million Secretariat January reached over 10 million barrels a day, wit! 
headquarters in Cai a major part of the expansion taking place in the 
Mar. In Beirut, Minister of Ecor hili Middle East, it was reported in London 
1 that Lebanon did not n A 13: The Egyptian ship Cleopatra was picketed 
ng the statu of the Arab League New York dockers 
Hasunah’'s cal or confederation prove Al ] It was learned that dock workers’ union 
mentary » Beirut press. A no F >» main harbors of the UAR and along the 
v Lebanes har ot Deputies j ‘ had announced pls to retaliate 
overnment t | 14 Hasunah be of the Cle by a similar 
Lebanon I JS ships 
Department offx 


t 
I 


picketing 
nduct I foreign relations 
ed concern about the detrimental effect 
yunter-boycott measures on US shipping 
The International Federation of Arab Work 
announced their ultimatum to picket US ships 
ir Session Arab ports if the New York picketing did not 
League Council den 
in the Sahara t ral judge refused t 
momic Committee of CEN j ng of Cleopatra 
ly a comprehensive ref its AT lan and Afghanistan announ 
f f all South African 
drafted, ed 3 rf protest against apartheid policies 


discussions and it recommends Apr. 26: Trade union leaders in Cairo announced 
port itself that an Arab boycott of all US shipping would 
» was accused by the American Jewish begin on April 29 if the New York picketing was 


nm ¢ 
ngress of using questionnaires “that would make not halted. For the third time the Federal courts 


t Man used to halt the picketing at New Yor 


the Nuremberg laws look like a Boy S 
} yment Apr. 28: The US Senate overrode administration 


ual” to weed it Jews from among empl 
applicants position to write into President Eisenhower's 
The Minister « h banon said 145,600,000 f 


i reign aid bill an amendment aimed 
Arab at the UAR's blockade of Israeli shipping 
ycott Apr. 29: Arab port workers began boycotting Ameri 
midnight 
‘ of 45 to 25 the US Senate gave the 
sident cretionary authority to withhold as 
ance from nations that obstruct free navigation 


international 


waterway 

): In Tehran, the CENTO denounced Soviet 
ypaganda campaigns in Iran and Pakistan as 
inconsistent with the declared purpose’ of a re 


| 
r f internation ter 5 
n in national } ns 
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0 tons of US agri 


AR 


May : | 
plus d ned for the I 
Mediterranean 
York 1 
NATO 
May The White House appealed d 
CIO President George Meany to seek a solution 
to end the New York picketing of the C/e 
Council of the AFL-CIO pledged 
unions despite the 
icketing 
to 


were rer 


repre 


AFI 


ectly t 
)patra 
The Executive 

maritime 
for them te 
confirmed 


Eisenhower to cut 


White H 


The US Senate 


isé appeal halt the 
gecis 


off 
ommerce 


earlier n 


its 
npower President aid to 


UAR as long as 


Under S$ 


restricted Israeli 
Dougla 


representative 


it 


te 


ft Sta 


clo 
} 


ferred with AFI 
Gol iberg 
ing 
May 


on 


6 T he 


nference of the 
Was! 
Arab 


ilfillment 


Middle 
The topi 
Paths 


ington 


Nati 


nalisn 


3rd World Congress of the Interna 
Petr Workers (IFPW) 


1 by a clas! 


May 


tional f 


ion of leum 

I between the 
id Isracli delegat 

The PW Congress ended afte 


If 


n said 


af 
nal 


ittee will 


Int 


without 


pre ve 
De 


anti 


e Ba 
harter of the 


A i n next 


nking ¢ 


billion-dollar nati 


velopment weck an 
Arab amendn 
May 31: UNEF (¢ 


Gyani | 


Brazilian battalion serv 


A presente 


ing 
June Agency qu 


Mu 


Senate 


reign 
tide of 


Soviet 


that the 

‘ turned against the 

the West in the Mid 
lent Nixon said in a letter pub- 
that the US, while seeking to promote 
ially acceptable’ Arab-Israeli settlement, 
must keep on pressing to open the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping and to p merican interests 
from Arab boycott and blacklisting 


b 6 
ile East 

presi 
ed today 


mut 


rotect 


Mar 


Aden 


1960 


Harold Watkinson, Britain's Minister 
on a visit to British bases in 
in Aden that it 


government to 


Mr 
of Defense 
the Middle 
tention of the British 
positions strong’ in Aden 

Mar. 23: It was reported that representatives of BP 

the have 


who 
East, said 


is 
was the in 
keep our 


un lerst “ rd to 
10 days and an 


union are 
for nearly 


week-old refinery dispute 


and loyees 
been 
early settlement of the'7 
ast 

The Adenese Trade Union Congress called 
on a 24-hour token strike in 
BP workers 

Aden reported in Cairo that 
concentrating on heading 
Aden at the 


emf 
in direct contact 
is fores 
Mar. 24 
men out 

with the 

Apr. 5: Travelers from 
British force 
off 


'r 


Apr. 1 


there are 


arms smuggling into 
Red Sea 
negotiations between Petroleum 
essions Ltd. and the Sultanates of Qu’‘ayti 
Kathiri were resumed and broken off on the same 
A joint communiqué from the two Sultanates 
ow come to an end and that ar 
le by the 
international 
ncessions the Thamud area 

talks was attributed by the 
the rejection by the company of any 


large-scale 
ith ot tne 
The Con 


and 


day 
said that 
two govern 


ma 
com 
The 


com 


ments bids from 


panies in 
failure 
iqué 
amendment to 
i} aml ad 
f fucation in 


ster of J 


mun t 
ts draft agreement 

Abd al-Ghanim 
Aden 
dan had approved 


both 


Deputy Di 
Amman that 
a plan 
for 


recto ( aid in 


rdanian teachers of SEXES 
Unions Congress was re 


con 


Aden Trade 
ve set up a special committee te 


res to be taken by dock workers against 


Wr ile the 

Aden Trade Unions Congress was reported 
» have asked FALU good offices to 
a settlement of the dispute. FALU, 
send to Aden 
bargaining 


calling there 


20 refinery workers’ strike continued 


to use its 


bring abx 
inderstood, was preparing to 


1 collective 


it was 


an expert in oil affairs an 


Avro jet prop 
Aden Airways, an 
was signed in London. The 
the sum 


sale of 3 


to 


ntract for the 
ysting £800,000, 
BOAC 
luled to be delivered in 
19¢ 
A report 


ided to 


mer 
June 8 Cairo stated that ICATU 
has de in the dispute between 


BP and the Aden refinery workers 


from 
intervene 
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Atghanistan Algeria 


General. Pakistan) (See al General, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia) 


1960 1960 


Mar. 22: An office to recruit Arab volunteers t 
fight in the Algerian rebellion against France 
being opened in Cairo, it w 

Mr. K pov secretary of state for The Cabinet set Mav 29 

affai fY la arriy n K f of departmental general 
s Mar. 26: The Paris evening 


Pren Muhammad Da'ud Khan and party 


4-day official visit 


seized on its arrival in Algiers for its republica 
Afghani as issue tion of an article printed in Le Monde two days 

rce in Afghanistan ago concerning an Algiers inquiry 
nclusion of Mr. Popovic’s visit. Apr. 3: Karim Bilqasim, al-Hafiz Bussuf, and Dr 
ué was issued by Afghanistan and Ahmad Francis left Cairo for Tripoli to join 
relating ¢ discussions they had Prime Minister Farhat ‘Abbas at a special cabinet 
ernational pri ns and the relations meeting of the Provisional Government concerning 
vo countri¢ the current Algerian situation, a spokesman an 

j 


r King Amanullah s reported to nounce 


» Zuricl of Lieut. Col. Ait Mahdi took commazs of 
French infantry regiment operating 
their families have aed sector against guerrilla fighters 
Apr.4: The special cabinet meeting opened in 
Tripoli to discuss President de Gaulle’s demand for 


allege 1 maltreatment by 


t was repor 
Minister a ceasefire without prior political negotiations 

‘ : officials arcive Apr. 6: French Army headquarters in Algeria an 
grout f itficia rriv , ° 5 

7 ' nounced the withdrawal of the Tenth Paratroop 
| talks wit! oil and 


miner 


Soviet 


tt iso report hs - Division from Kabylia 

= Prime Délnister Béchersmed De Pierre Messmer, Minister of the Armed Force 
predicted in Paris that the Algerian rebels w 
oon attack the French fortified line along 
Tunisian frontier 

Apr. 7: A former First Secretary in the 
nationalists’ Ministry of External Affairs a 
Na‘im said said in Algiers that he had deserted the P 


sional Government because the rebels refuse: 
make peace with President de Gaulle 

Apr. 8: France announced an electoral decree under 
which Muslims will gain control of all 1 
Algerian departmental assemblies in the local 
elections 

Apr. 9: French troops killed 50 Muslim insurgents 
in a 24-hour battle in western Algeria, military 


arried commentaries sources in Algiers said; 10 more were killed, 4 


nt 
Afghan captured in another clash 


difth 


zad, the 

ilties and Apr. 11: The Provisional Government of Algeria 

r Afganistan announced in Tunis that it was ready to accept 

ondemned the volunteers from any country to help wage the war 
against France in Algeria i 

US specialists on African affairs considered the 


announcement that the Algerian nationalists would 
i rs from other countri } 
overnment to the ambas I \ al effect 
hargé d'affaires of Premier Michel Debré came to 
|, calling t visit amid signs that the natior 
ageres 1 planned to greet him with terrorist 
al con 12: Premier Debré declared in a broad 
Algeria would be partitioned if a m 
Algerians voted for independenc« 
Arab diplomats in Washington were 
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to expect a new wave of violence in Algeria in 
view of recent events 

Apr. 13: The Algerian Provisional Government an 
nounced in Cairo that 761 French 
been killed and 405 wounded in Algeria in 
clashes with the rebels between April 4 and 12 

Premier Debré cancelled his visit in Orléansville 

due to heavy rain, and returned to Paris 

Apr. 14: Al Wahdah of 
4,000 Syrians “all of long military experience and 
skill’ had expressed their desire to volunteer for 
service in the 

Apr. 15: It was 
resistance 
in the 1958 
register volunteers 
of Algeria 

Apr. 16: It was 


commanders in 


soldiers had 


Damascus reported that 


Algerian liberation army.’ 
announced that the 
organization, which played 
Lebanese insurrection, 


“people's 
a big part 
had decided to 
in Lebanon for the “liberation 


Algeria 
Algeria are giving 
on to the possibility that large-scale fight 
lving perhaps thousands of 
may break out along the 


that French 


serious con 


reported in 


nationalist 


Tunisian 


Algerian Provisional 

Government arrived in Baghdad 

Apr. 18: General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim had a 
4-hour meeting with the Algerian Pr 
Government delegation to discuss, among other 

The Baghdad radio reported that 

Qasim told the delegation 


moral 


A delegation from the 


visional 
things, money 
General Iraq would 
support for Algeria 
rated and attained con 


maintain financial and 

until the country was libe 

plete independ: 

Apr. 19: The Foreign Ministry of the Pr 
Government announced in Cairo that the g 
ment had decide 
to China 


nee 

yvisional 

vern 
end a ministerial delegation 

with the Communist leaders 
there 

Apr. 20: Algeriat f 
Tunisia and Morocco have 
French positions on 
2 days, a French arn 


from 


stationed in 
repeatedly shelled 
borders during the last 
man said in Algiers 
said that a new political 
vocating the permanent 
f part of France 
A French military 


poke 
Algiers 


integration 


of Algeria a 
Apr 
unusually heavy 

he last 48 


spokesman reported that 
fighting had been taking place 
hours in most parts of Algeria 
Lieut. Gen 
new French Cor 
Massali Ha 
told 
he was ready to 
National 


/ 


Je an Crépin took over as the 
mander in Chief in Algeria 
leader of the Algerian National 
Movement, Le Figaro in an interview that 
have talks with the rival insurgent 
Liberation Front on a cease-fire and self 
termination for Algeria 
May 1: Deputy Premier Karim Bilgqasim had talks 
Marshal Ho Lung, Deputy Prime Minister 
of Communist China, in Peking 
May 2: Marshal Ho Lung was quoted to say that 
650 million Chinese people will resolutely sup 
port the Algerian people's liberation 


struggle to the very end 


with 


national 
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May 3: An Algerian Nationalist spokesman denied 
a report in Newsweek that former US servicemen 
were being recruited to fight the French in Algeria 
The report said Negroes were being approached. 

May 6: Algerian rebels laid before the Afro-Asian 
nations in the UN a complaint that France had 
failed to observe the Geneva convention with re 
spect to the fighting in North Africa 

May 7: A showdown was 


seen on the Algerian 
departmental 


elections as the nationalists and 
European extremists intensified their campaign to 
make the Muslim voters boycott the elections 

May 9: The French army announced that 15 French 
soldiers had been killed and 30 wounded in a 
week-end battle near the Moroccan border 

May 10: The delegation headed by Karim Bilgasim 
arrived in North Korea after 
China 

May 12: Extremists 
Algiers to turn the 
May 13, 1958 


touring Communist 


settlers of 
their 


urged European 


anniversary of uprising 
city-wide demonstration of 
opposition to President de Gaulle 

In a radio Minister 
Abbas called on Algerians to “say no 
prefabrication 


us to a 


into a 


broadcast, Prime Farhat 
to electoral 
and added: “No reason is valid for 


ciate ourselves with the perfidious 


game 
of the enemy 

May 14: The campaign for the Algeria-wide de 
partmental election was declared open 
Farhat “Abbas arrived in Morocco with Muhan 
mad Yazid, his Information Minister 

May An appeal signed by leaders of the “Mouve 
ment Populaire” has called for Moroccan volun 

to fight by the side of their brethren of the 
Algerian national libs 
othces to enroll v 

May 17: Algerian 


Eisenhower and 


teers 
ration army It opened it 
lunteers 
nationalist messages to President 
Prime Minister Macmillan pub 
lished in Rabat accused the US and Britain oc! 
aiding France in the 5-year-old Algerian war. A 
message to Premier Khrushchev told him that any 
move he deemed proper to shorten the war would 
be appreciated 

Algerian gun 


tory were 


emplacements on Tunisian terri 

submitted to 
French planes and artillery 

May 19: Ben Mahmud, a Muslim supporter of 
President de Gaulle who had announced his can 
didacy for the coming departmental election, was 
killed by nationalist terrorists at Mostaganem in 
Western Algeria 

May 20: The French administration lifted censorshiz 


of newspapers in Algeria for the duration of the 


. vigorous shelling by 


campaign for the partmental elections 


Sayyid Bilqasim thanked Communist China for 

giving his people unspecified “tangible aid,” on 
the departure of his delegation from Peking 

May 21: French ofhcials in Algiers asserted that the 
number of candidates who had decided to present 
themselves in the coming departmental elections 
was “far higher” than they had dared to expect 
The showed 242 lists 


registration of candidates 





THI 


128 Muslim and andi 
disclosed 


European 
cial hgures j 
he French army helped distribute posters 
ret out the vote for the elections 
May 235 French 


plane and 


reported in Algiers that 
intervene 
portant’ scé Mf last two 
Tunisian border 
May 27: The 
good turnou 
May 28: Alger 


terror marke 


period began in Algeria 

rted in Kabylia cantons 

mounted a campaign of 
l April 


litical murders since 
ng began in Birtouta under 


while in Oran 


killing a 


occurre i n 


Muslin 
Sidi-bel 


Stage | 5 attacks 
candidate Similar attacks 
Abbe f Mostaganet 

May 30 ididate | ed Ippe resident de 
Gaull licy wor 8 of th ts in the 


1960 
Mar 
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when a report from Julian Amery had been con 


sidered by the British government 
Mar. 29: Archbishop Makarios received an AKEI 
delegation which he briefed on the course of the 
British-Cyprus talks on the question of bases 
Mar. 30: The political office of AKEL has issued a 
statement on the British bases question, stressing 
imited support to every effort by 
the president and vice-president toward a reduc 
tion of the extent of the area of the 
learned 
Apr. 2: Archbishop Makarios walked out of talk 
with the British after only 45 minutes 


that it gives un 


bases it was 


His action 
is reported to have come as resentment mounted 
among the Greek Cypriotes over their postponed 
independence 
Apr Disagre f continued to jeopardize set 
Archbishop Makarios 
reportedly plans to reject Dr. Kuchuk’s compromise 
proposal tha Britain have a 


tlement of issue 
sovereign area of 
0 sq. miles 
Apr. 6: The draft Constitution for the Re 
f Cyprus was signed in Nicosia by re 
of the Turkish and Greek governments 
Turkish Cypriots, and the neutral 
sor Marcel Bridel of Switzerland 


pre 


A crucial meeting averted a 
bas $ negotiations, it was fr 
progress’ had been made and tl 
7 


been cordial, it was learned 


Apr. 21: Hopes for an early settlement 
tiators met twice 
ik expressed tl 
agreement could be reached before 
month 
Apr. 23: A masked gang raide 
newspaper Eshniki and smashe 
about to go t ress. The newst 
Archbish« aka 
Apr. 3 Antonios 
Cypriote newspapers 
English-languz 
a 24-1 


Greek and 


Greek 


heen 


Archbish« 
ases Britain » 
dependent ret 
feel they 
insisted that s 
the bases 
May 1: Governor Foot 


he talks on Cyprus’ independence 


what 


declare j 


and damaging.” He urge 
he br 


I ght to an end 
An othcial booklet on 


May 1: 
ernment servi 
Z rich pr 


Turks, was issue 


which 


portion 
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Archbishop 


proposal with respect to the 


questioned the Turkish 
of 70 to 30 in 
should be 


scales and 


Makari« s 
ratio 
Turkey 


in all 


which 


implemented immediately 


the civil service insists 
salary 
departments 
May 17: Ar 


the bases 


will not 


Makari s 


ispended and that 


that 
they 


stated 


the British government changes 
Kuchuk 


n and pointed out that imple 
} 


was reported to have 


» and London agreements 
clay was a nece it} 
incil 


The mixed held a special meeting 


purpose « examining the 
Archbishop 


26: Cyprus 


unemployment 
attend 
one-day 


regarded 


Makarios did not 
staged d 


c in pi 


Econo 
Amherst 


’ 


ic surve mission to 


conomics 


Ethiopia and the Somalilands 


1960 


in Day radio broadcast, En 


and calit 


and M il I 
r of Local Government, b« 
with Mr. Iain Macleod, the 
in London 


King Husayn of Jordan 


i 
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President Nasir received the Somali nationalist 
leader, Ahmad Shaykh Musa, a chief advocate of 
Pan-Somali unity 

It was 
Colonia! 


London that the British 
the delegation of ministers 

have set June 26 for the pro 
tectorate’s independence 

May 24, British Somaliland will be governed by an 
executive 4 ministers and 34 legislators 

The 

form 

council will be 


Muhammad Haji Ibra 


announced in 
Office and 
from Somaliland 


council of 
when it becomes independent, it was disclosed 
White 
of government, and the executive 
Minister 
hin Egal, it was announce j 
May 26. A Soviet trade fair was officially opened by 

Emperor Haile Selassie in Addis Ababa 
June 8: The governn French Somaliland re 
signed after a ession of the Territorial 
nfidence in the 


Paper revealed further details on the 


] 


headed by Prime 


Assembly xp ! of « 
regime by lv ) There was one absten 
tion 

oa 


June 11 
indeper 


from 11 
confer 


that delegates 
will hold their 
Although the 


was report d 


nnounced 
second 
agenda has not 
that the 


question 


discus 
the Algerian clos 


and 


cultural ties among African countries, 


n atomic explosions in the Sahara 


14: Addressing a conference of 100 delegates 
m 11 independent African countries, Emperor 
Haile Selassie pleaded for greater African unity, de 
s} of Africans in South Africa, 


breakdown of the summit talks 


tings 


and ‘deplored the 


Iran 


Jordan) 
1960 


16: Addressing an ECAFE meeting in Bangkok, 
Minister of Cor Hasan ‘Ali Mansur told 
i that Iran would invite private capital 


like the 


merce 


new discoveries Sarajah oil 
ime Minister Muhammad Da'ud Khan of 
ari Tehran for a 
ld talks on relations between his 

with the Shah and Prime Minister 


/ r 
rived in 


4-day visit 


irces confirmed that Queen 
4 hild 


nport regulations :s 1, and while 


are largely unchanged, the list of 
increased (both to 
local industries) and there 


in the number of commodities 


restrict 


ercial Benefit Tax 
Husayn of j 


Jordan arrived in Tehran 
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Apr. 24 
southern Iran causing heavy 
official reports reaching 

ipr. 2 It 


wom 


was reported that 
, 
wreckage ‘ 
A USN plane 
Original 


the 


Red 


Iranian 


1 that 


vors of the earthquake 


truck 


lelivered medi 
Cross 
lowngra 


lies possibly 
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the ity « 


casualties and dan age 


Tehran said 


lead 


fron 


more than ) 


were yvered 
1960 
al supplies to iin 


the 


1¢ 
estimates f{ laced 
led to about 400 


‘ aim 
rubble 


Euphrates, the 
Mar. 17: Shaykh 
Deputy Ruler of 
Prime Minister 


’ 


to rencw 


Abdallah 


Kuwayt 


im the 


the threat of an epi 


a threat f fi 


General ordered 


Quasim 


Shukur, one of the nati 


comotu 
Shahin 


eng 


has 
Mabd 


on att 
have been 


n Ministe 


hief >t € 


General 


Iraq is planning a $56 million 


irrigation 


has 


secretary 


1mnan | in ft yar 
; Lieut-General Raha 


Staff; 


reservoir 


director ann 


al-Mubarak 


} 


pecn 


Abd al-Karim Qasim t 
negotiations on supplying Kuwayt 
water through pipelines from 


the Shatt al-Ar 
th 

tne 

n 

neer 

general 


quit the party 
4, it was learned 


, 
truge! 


I 
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401 

Mikoyan arily | ~d iN heir unconditional sup 

n April 8 or ernment 

a arrived in reply to Chadirchi, Muhammad Hadid 

te v wre 4 sya t t he regretted the tact tha 

It was announced ; ; dad that the Iraq f opinion have arisen between hin 
Minister of Planning at al-Shaybani ‘ af hadi ¥ advocated 

, Actin , id signed NII nositis 


yprictors 


and =al-Hadara 


dele 


NDP f , 


gation left for West Gern 
Bonn governs 
representa 


iment 
r 
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402 


farmers in two villages in the Husayniyah area 


Kut district 
May A law 


gene ral oil affairs 


effecting the independence of the 


lepartment from the general 


oil authority was enforced 


Some 761 landless families in the 


region received permanent titles to plots 


peasant 
Khaniqin 
of land ranging from 10 to 12 acres 
May 24: General Qasim ordered the reinstatement 
fa nun workers dismissed by the Mosul 
Basrah Petroleu 


It was 


ber of oil 
and the m Companies 


announce in Baghdad that the 


last 


j 
1 to increase 


year s 
further 


n had agree 


1) rubles loan to Iraq by a 
rubles 
Ahma j al Abbas has been 
Direct General of Oil Affairs in place 
al-Aziz al-Wattari, it was learned 
Baghdad 


appointed 
Acting 
It was announced in that 
Ministers ha 
of Dr. Nadhim ; hachi 
who had held 


release 
and 
government ofh 
ormer régime 

Islamic Party submitted a men 
Qasin 


laws t 


asking him to ; rize review 


them cl 


bring 


Iran 


Bagl lad 


venteen 


ributing 


randum 


General 
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nounced he did not intend to proselytize in the 
Jewish state 
Mar. 18 


Israel 


Premier Ben-Gurion said in London that 
intends to use the waters of the Jordan 
regardless of what the Arabs do about it 
Mar. 20: The Israeli government radio charged that 
the Soviet Union was “creating a war-like atmos 
phere in the Middle East by giving President 
Nasir the feeling that Moscow was solidly behind 

hin 
A new trade Israel 
Turkey, providing for the exchange of $16,000,000 
worth of goods was signed in Ankara. In 1959 
Israel's trade with Turkey totalled $8.6 million 
Mar. 23: The state radio announced that Israel will get 
$5 million from West Germany in loans or inves 
ent er the 10 years 
Premier Ben-Gurion left 
Britain and the US regard his 
in the Middle East that must 


may 


agreement between and 


next 
London fi 
vinced that country 


as a stabilizing force 
” kept strong 
unexpected rain 
he worst dry spell in 111 
to diplomatic inforn 


Ben-Gurion’'s 


ording 
se in Premier 
was to propose that the Big 


meeting launch a new effort 


about some kind of Arab-Israeli settlement 


see Chancellor 
Minister of 


was to 
Aranne, 
Cabinet dispute 
teachers to form a trade union 


gn currency budget for the f 


secondary reason 
r ’; Zalman 


er a abo it 


amounting to 
Comm: 
tenths milli 
compared to 


last year, but owing t 


last year 
for Israel, In 
chairman to handk 
i by the UJA f 


Agency 


rs and 


n Israel 


reign Ministry spoke 


eport that 
load 
aiding at Port Said 
man mission from the IBRD 
tudies of the technical 


Carrying a 


sed projects for which k are bei 
S. Mason, who led the mission, d 
levelopmer 


' 
enlargement 


conference The 
plans are nt 1 with = the 
arbors and of the Dead Sea potash works whi 


for some $45 million 


15; At the request 
lirect 


obin executive 


rk Authority 


will 
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explore the possibility of setting u rt author- of State, denied any knowledge of it. Meanwhile, 
for that country Adolf Heinz Beckerle, Nazi Police Chief of Frank 
7; At the meeting of the council of the furt from 1933 to 1941, was rearrested on murder 

cialist International in Haifa, 2 Americans, A charges 
Philip Randolph and Rev. Dr. Martin Luther May 28: Israelis with varied personal experience 
King, Jr., mor o extend the boycott of F. W with Nazis during World War II are worried that 
I ‘ther parts of the world a long acrimonious public trial of Eichmann will 
sador Avraham Harmon declared in lo more harm than good, it was learned in 
ready { ‘ at any Jerusalem. Premier Ben-Gurion had declared that 

The a public trial would be held 

based on the May 29: A proposal was approved by the inter 
and aspirations Ministerial Economic Committee whereby the gap 


in the revem e¢ proposed budget would be 


that Frenc! ry 2 lier collection of taxes and 
nong weapons r oO | | treasury by private citizens 
iefense eq but that 1£30 million would be raised through the 
ort-term issue of treasury bills 
Israeli Government Press Office 
the Jerusalem corresponden f The 
Time had made st king 
the Eichmann case 
dispatch purporting 
xpansi rograt Eichmann’'s family 
An agreemet na new $5 million loan fron May 31: Dr. Nadhum Goldmann of the World Jew 
pment Loar md t ndu sh ngress said in Jerusalem that he had sug 
Bank « rach \ , whicl , € government to permit an international 
try Eichmann, but Minister of Justice 
osen rejected the suggestion 
hmann was reported to be dictating and 
wht ! had talks with itin lu statement about his pre-war 
and Foreign Minister Golda Meir ; nd wartime a ; ar f i of Ss 


hmann 
the 


permit f tl ! ; remar 
Arab refugees to inf rael 1 reig Minister Diogen 
May 18: The nes fused inseat i lisclosed the contents of 
Ben-Gurion 
May 


Argentine 


er 


leading 


inded the return by Israel 

in. Meanwhile, UPI reported 

nbassador to Israel has been 

at Israel will reject Argen 

er Ben-Gurion wrote a 

ident Frondizi explaining 

ouncil of the 

y headquarte | Aviv f | was ‘ read ax >» the case if 
R MIG 

an aerial f ver ti rev ne 1 ntir ed ut she would 


Aires said tha th ‘ hmann | he UN unless 


UA 


from Argentina 


pecial plane that 
e Argentine In 


Abba Eban, Minister 
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June 


rejected a compromise 


proposal! 
hich Eichmann would be kept in custody 
Embassy in Tel Aviv pending a 


in the Argentine 
| on mm the 
the Kn 
d motion to prevent 
Argentine demand 
Premier Ben-Gurion and Pre 
met in Paris 
June j It A 


Council 


if nat I 1iG 
sset, the Herut party attemp 
Israel's submission t 
sident de Gaulle 


announced that the UN Security 


will take up the Eichmann case on 


June 


Jordan 


(See a Israel, Palestine 


1960 


Jordanian oil engineers re 


had been 


tering rehneri 


Italy where they 
and admini 
Campbell, vice-president of 
Amman and called on Minister 
i al-Khayri The Minister 
informed him about the 
increased 


I if line 


que stion of 


lowing 


king f ner making 

flight from Amman to Cair 
An American team of divers searching for 
t Biblical cities of Sodom and Gomor 

hills beneath the Dead Sea 

a buried island 

completed work 
De id se 


iget 
which ha 
expen litur 
f eign 


}D34 


million 


were 
US mission 
000 was 
Agricult 
ntridu 
$571 
Ministry 
Itural cooperatives 
assassinate Prime Minister 
al-Majali and other officials « z prayers 
e Ramadan fast was foiled by the 


Ww are for z 


igricu 


luring 


arrest 
ingerous terrorists ho had confessed 


ies disclosed 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 11: The 


Apr. 13 
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Mar. 30: The Prime Minister said his government 
would ask the UAR to extradite Sayyid Rimawi 
and General Nuwar, who allegedly were implicated 
ina plot to assassinate him 

Apr Al-Ahram — that the UAR would not 

ver the tw litical refugees implicated i 
niet and declared that 
more trying to create a crisis 

UAR on such a request 

Apr. 3: The Parliament 

budget for 1960-61 amid 

economic plan with US assistance he 
forecast revenues of $95,000,000 

200 deficit 


assassination ceen 


was once with the 
approved 627,000 
preparations tor a 10-year 
budg 
leaving a $3,42 
Further arrests 


were made in connection with 


the alleged plot to assassinate the 
Apr. 4: King H 


visit to 


Prime Minister 
usayn left Amman for a $-week 
4 countries at the invitation of their heads 


His first stop is Iran, then Turkey, Morocco 
Ethiopia and later Spain 

Eight other 
Nuwar 


to asSassinate the 


peop le. besi les Savyid Limawi 
would be tried for onspiring 


Prime Minis t was an 


and Gene ral 


inced 
John 


Noble and William Campbell, 
Tapline, 


arrived in Amman to 
Jordanian government of the results 


both 
inform the 

ft the former's 
company's head office in 
garding increased oil transit royaltic 


consultations with the 
| S reg 
House of Notables approved 
for the financial year 1960-61 
King Husayn was reported to have 
interview with US News and World Ret 
President Nasir would 

mmunism 
A British expedition set out in qu 
hoard of gold and silver buried more tha 
years ago between Hebron and Nablus 
Procec 


eral budget 


state 
at some point 
loser ties with 


lings in the assassination nlot opened 


Ka Caf Pp 


The State Security C { hearing 
against 10 men 
Prime Minister 
Tabbarah said that author 
lying the possibility of requesting 
extradite Dr. Jamil Badd 
was arrested on 
Zurich yesterday 


risonment on a 


witnesses for the prosecution 
plotting to kill the 


General Bahyat 


with 


senter 


with the US operations 
$1,800,000 from American 
rdan to 
shoot of the 


iwaylim Haddad 


finance an irrigation 
Eastern Ghor Canal 
engineer of the project 


an on 


ordanian Labor nion 
ICATU expressing their com 

the boycott of US ships in Arab 

er to the US Embassy 

requesting the US government to take 
uction to end the New York picketing 


Federation 


i 
ports, and anot! in Amman 


appre priate 
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May 2: The US 
$3,300,000, t! 
in the fiscal year 

May 3: It announced 
visit Eth opia on May 12 

May 4: Prime Minister Hazza 
ournalists that 


Operations Mission Jordan 


paid 
e second installment of US assistance 
was that King Husayn will 
French 
way ot 


al-Majali told 
the 
with France 


the two obstacles in 


relations and the 
France's 


Algerians,’ 


establishing good 
Arab world are 
freedom of the 
and 


attitude towards the 


and 


providing her 


France's support 


ing Israel with military and 
other material a 
May 7: Hazza’ al-Majali said that the 


was reconsidering the election 


stance 

government 

law with a view to 

introducing amendments to ensure fairness and 
freedom of elections 

May 8: Five members of the 
rived in Amman at the 


Ministry for 


staff of the AUB ar- 
invitation of the Education 
consultations about establishing : two 
iences in Jordan as an 
centers for 


colleges for and x 


extension of 


arts 


teachers’ training men 
and women 

The g a note from the Arab 
postponement of _ the 
Council which was due 


in Cairo on May 11, until further 


vernment received 

League announcing _ the 

ing of the Economic 
held 

May 12: It 


the Jordanian 


in Amman that 
to the establish- 
shipping company in 
League 


ofhcially unced 
government 


Arab 


ance with Arab 


was ann 
agrees 
ment of an accord- 
recommendations 

between West 
and possibly 
plans to develop her railway system 
and her t 


An agreement Germany and 
Jordan on technical 


for Jordan’: 


hnancial assistance 

her mineral urist industry took 
effect 

May 14: The 


dinars to 


resources 


million 
Under 
Jordan 
British 
ad between 


British government paid a 
Jordan, it was officially stated 
secretary of Finance Adib al-Saghir said 
250,000 dinars ut of a 


complete ar 


had also received 
loan of 500,000 dinars to 
Amman and Aqaba 

May 15: Sir Eric Franklin, an 
expert commissioned by the 


administrative services 
UN Technical Co 

Organization to work in Jordan for ¢ 

in Amman 

immed to Ammar 

er, Musa Nasir, resumed 


LS cave 


operation 

months 
May 1¢ 
May 


arrived 


King Husayn ret 


ign Minist 


the West German Deutz 
1 discus 


ca di 


ing t red 
crease transit 


May 19: The agri 
functioning by i 
to improve their 

The 
ment with the 
Company 


Agaba port department signed an 
British Rendel, Paln 


whict undertake all 


agree 
er and Tritton 


will engineering 
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and consulting works for the port and its opera 
tion 

May 22: The Council of Ministers 
revised electoral law, which will be enforced as a 
temporary law after ratification by King Husayn 

May Phillips Petroleum Company started drill 
ing a new test well in the Dead Sea area 

May 28: An agreement was signed with USOM 
which provides for JD544,643 for the construction 
of an irrigation network to distribute water to 
10,000 acres of land on both sides of the Eastern 
Ghor Canal. The agreement brings the total alloca 
tions of the US government towards this scheme 
to 1,436,643 dinars 

May 29: The Council of Ministers 
the situation arising from the water shortage in 
various parts of the country 

June 1: A royal decree was issued approving the 
amended electoral law 

June 2: A 


Jordan's 


approved the 


met to discuss 


committee has been formed to review 
financial policy and to make recom- 
mendations for improving the national economy 
and encouraging foreign and local investment in 
development projects, it was announced 

The new ministers of Switzerland, Sweden and 

Finland to Jordan presented their credentials to 
King Husayn 

June 13: Bethlehem 
badly needed water 
of Kansas 


afflicted by 


tank from 


drought, 
Mrs 


got a 
Ruth Baney 


Kashmir 


(See also, Iraq) 


1960 

Mar. 24: Pakistan sent a letter (Doc. S/4278) to 
the President of the Security Council, referring to 
an Indian letter of 28 December 1959 (Doc 
S/4249) in reply to an earlier Pakistan communica- 
tion regarding recent developments in Ladakh, 
which said that until such time as the future of 
Kashmir is determined “no taken or 
adjustments made in the territories of the disputed 
state by either India or China shall be valid or 
affect the status of the territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir or the imperatives of the demilitariza- 
tion and self-determination of the state laid down 
in the resolutions of the Security Council 

Apr. 14: Prime Minister Baqshi Ghulam Muham- 
mad, in a village meeting, said that Kashmir’'s 

to be a part of India is irrevocable and 
there is m question of reopening it 

May 3: The Azad Kashmir president has asked the 
Commonwealth prime ministers to use their in- 

I Kashmir 


positions 


decision 


fluence to solve the 
ported 

May 22 across the 
occupied Kashmir said that there was a 
rift among the members of the Baqshi cabinet 


issuc, it was re- 


line in 
serious 


Reports from cease-fire 
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The deposed former 
occupied Kashmir 


was 


prime minister of Indian 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abdallah, 
strongly protested against 
tactics to 


reported to have 
and 


Kashmir 


the prosecution harass witnesses 


persecute tl accused in the so-called 
conspiracy case 
June z The Hashim Jawad, 
Pakistan Press Association correspondent 
Pakistan's 
as just and still held the same 
June 6: The f stone of radio Kashmir 
new buil ling was laid at a special cerememony in 


Prime Minister Ghulam Muhammad 


Iraqi Foreign Minister 


id always considered stand on 
vicw 


ndation 


Srinagar by 


Lebanon 


(See al Genera! ) 


1960 


Mar It 
had agreed to give Lebanon 
via the 


was announced in Beirut 


current 


Deputi 

ession and 

Aftair For 
Aftairs 


Beir 


Arab 
nterence schedule« » held in 
5-8 April, left Be 
representatives < 
Mobiloil, Lepco 


Lebanese 


The delega 


mission 


hoslovakia seck 
anm 


al-Jisr, newly Lebanes« 


to Britain, presented his credentials te 
ham Palace 
of the Chamber of 


an University Hospital 
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The 
to the 


Muslim Wagf 


ambassador of 


society handed 5,000 lire 
Morocco, collected from 
Mosque congregations in Beirut, for relief of the 
Agadir earthquake victims 

Apr. 5: The third in a series of shipments of rolling 
stock to Lebanon under a £1,255,000 Point Four 
grant, designed to help modernize the Lebanes« 
railroad system, arrived at the port of Tripoli 

Apr. 8: A military court acquitted 6 men 
2 Jews, of charges, but 
them on charges of contravening the 


including 
convicted 2 of 
Israel boy 


spying 


cott law 


It was reported that the government has intr 
juced a bill for extra-budgetary expenditure of 
£L51.4 million on 
which is roughly equivalent to the 


Lebanon is from the 


levelopment works in 1960 
payment that 
Iraq Petroleum 


claims for 


receiving 
Company in settlement of past I 
transit dues 

amber 


of Deputies will be dissolved within 3 or 4 weeks 
He further said that the 


A ministerial source said that the ( 


, . 
elections would be con 
other than the 


The Council of 


cted by a government 
Rashid Karami Cabinet 
had not 
the Chamber 


present 
Minister 
formally discussed the dissoluti 
and the holding of 
yse subjects had 
cussed by members of the 
dent Fu'ad Shihab 
Apr. 13: Prime Minister Karami said that all 
oncerne | abx ut 
j 


held, 


ilthough th been informally d 


government and Presi 


if general elections were to be 
elections should be supervised 
government A 
said later that the Chamber of Deputies will be 
debate the 


that the 


was that such 


by a suitable ministerial source 


given in »pport revised 


| 


nity to 
toral law despite the tact government 


entitled to ask the President to issue it by 
The Chamber of Deputies appr 
ernment grant of 200,000 lire for the victir 
the Agadir earthquake 
Apr. 20: The 
toral bill 
uittees It 


instead 


Deputies approved the 


Chamber of 
j 


as amended by various parliamentary 
f 


comn provides for a 99-seat Chamber 


present 66, and calls for 


ballot but cancels the electoral card prope 
tained in the original bill 

Apr. 26: The Speaker of the Chamber ann 
that the Chamber of Deputies will be dis: 
early in May this 


ministerial 


Commenting on 


Statement, a 

said that Id 
appointment of a 
uld not see any constitutional objection 
supervising the ele 


source although he wou 


welcome the caretaker govern 


present government 
he State S« 


rity Council adopted several 


measures to ensure law and order 
elections 
Apr. 28: The Ministry of the Interior has 


the display of photographs of 


banned 
election candidates 
a statement disclosed 


The Chamber of Deputies appro: in agre 


in streets and public places 
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ment signed between the 

Beirut Port Company for the purchase of the 
remaining period of the company’s concession 
Apr. 30: Authorities « 


Jumburiyah for an 


government andthe 


nfiscated copies of Al 


article it published on the 

forthcoming elections alleging that votes would be 
bought at LE 30 eacl 

May 1 


yutside of a «i 


A grenade exploded among crowds gathered 
Ashrafiyah 
Beirut killing a 13-year-old girl and 
May 2: An explosive hurled near the 
Major Ahdab incidents on 
this day 


May , 


appealed to citizens ; 4 munities t 


nvent in the area in 
men 

was house of 
were further 


Sayyid Sa‘ib Sal Prime Minister 
she Ww 
self-restraint in an eff minimize pre-election 
trouble 
May 4: The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved. It 
announced that elections would be held in 
tages June 12 and continuing 
in different parts of the country for 4 Sundays 
A loan agreement between the US Development 
Loan Fund and the B } le Crédit Agricole 
Industriel et Fi signed in Washington 


The bank will 


was 


beginning Sx 


receive $5 million to be made 


' 
ilable fo ong-ter ans to hnance 


dustrial 


new in 
expansion of existing 
tories 

May 5: It 
new IPC 
border t 
kms., had been 


r Pre 


construction of the 
ipeline from the Lebanese-Syrian 


» the Tripoli terminal, a distance of 30 


was rep that the 
30-1n 


mpleted 
al-Sulh submitted his 
r Beirut in the forth 
This was the sec 
Ministry of In 
the first being tl Emile Bustani 
The Direct Public Security 


the arre a spy ring allegedly pl 


mination cel the 


ssinati ( politica personalities, 


cards, and listribute iflets detris 


m as follow 
Ahmad Da‘uq 
Philip Taqla 

Jubran Nahhas 
George Naqqa 


sed 


in Bay! if 
Edmond Qasbar 
Fu'ad Najjar 
Hasan Mig iad 
May 16 
throughout 
May 17: Seve ernment 
idges subr i “ir resignations 
qualify as 
May 18: Three 
Beirut as part 


Point IV ai 


candida in : tons 
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May 20: About 150 workers of Mideast Aircraft 
Servicing Co., a subsidiary of BOAC, began to 
strike because they had been forbidden to join 
the Airline En and Workers’ Union 

May 24 Nehru Beirut for a 
2-day visit in Lebanon 
It was 


ployees 
resident arrived in 
that the Aviation Workers 
Union threatened to strike in sympathy with the 
MASCO employees, but suspended it 
upon the 


announced 


indefinitely 
government's intervention with the United 
Trade Unions Organization, an afhliate 
May 28: The Council of Ministers terminated the 
administrative leave granted to Lieut-Colonel ‘Aziz 
al-Ahdab, Beirut police despite the 
latter's request for a until 
time as the investigation into the bombing incident 
in Ashrahyah was con 
June Foreigners will not be allowed to move about 
in election areas when voting at the general ele 
Minister of 
that pumping of 
newly completed 30-in. pipeline has 


commander, 


leave of absence such 


pleted 


tion is in progress, the Interior said 


June 4: IPC has announced crude 
oil through it 
begun 
June 7: The trustees of International College, Beirut 
announced the receipt of a gift of $30,000 from 
the Charles E. Merril Trust, which is geared to 
help the relocation of the college from its present 
location on the campus of AUB to a new campus 
south of Beirut 
June 1: 
June 
turned t 


General parliamentary elections began 
President Camille Sham'un was re 
Thirty 


villages of 


nent in yesterday's elections 
oters in the 


‘ were 


Mount Leban 


Libya 


(See also, Jordan) 


1960 


Mar 


signed to test 


A mock battle called Exercise Starlight de 
the effectiveness of 

Reserve was tried in the 
The Tripolitania 

that the Libyan 

the Federal Police 


gration to exercise 


Britain's mobile 
Strategic 
Mar 


Tmimi area 


Tarablus al-Gharb 
Minister had in 
the Director 
control on the 
Libya to 


work 


daily 
Prime 
chief and 

rigid 
" 


ent of foreign technicians in 


that they are at present doing the 
which they were 
Mar. 25: It was 


Eastern westn Consultants Inc. has 
ablished which aims to offer 


specifically hired 
known as 
been 
consulting 
concerning 


reported that a new firn 
ents 
recently 
companies 

and stments in Libya and other African areas 
Mar. 26: The US Wheelus Air Force Base sent pho- 
tographic reconnaissance flights over the Libyan 
desert to map a new search for the remains of 4 
B-24 Liberator that crashed 


mMCcessions 


crew members of a 


in April, 1943 





408 THI 
wife of Crown 
King Idris al 


succeed 


was born to the 
al-Rida 


infant is 


Mar. 28: A son 
Hasan 
The 


rince nephew of 


Sanusi second in line to 
the king 
Mar, 31 The government 
Jordanian government to support its 
position of 


the Deputy President of 
Assembly d 
} 


General luring its next 
Apr. 1: The Prime Minister of Libya has announced 
that for 1960-61 the lepend 


tron 


ipyan requested € 
l 4 } ted th 

nomination 
the UN 


for 


session 


Libyan budget is t 
on internal revenue, a_ report 


} 


closed 
10: The Italian Petroleum Neu 


Mineraria, an 


that 


subsidiary of 


reported 


sonia exploration 


Italy's Edison industrial group, has been awarded 


ssion 85 in the 


of Libya 


conce northeast section of the 
Fezzan Province 
1 that 3 


( n 


pe ': Tarablus al-Gharl new se 


will be i 


mission 
g the coming year 

The Minister of National fF 

questioner in the Libyan Chamber of Deputies that 


the 1959-60 budget of the Petroleum Commi 


14 
told a 


nomy 


establishment 
that 


included provisions for the 


uunting section, and efforts t 


Minister ‘Abd Kubar 

; said that for 
oil industry were extremely bright and added that 
Esso / Marsa al-Buraigah, on the 
Gulf o i ‘ » site crude loading 
terminal 

Apr. 3 was 


ided to 


al-Mayid 


prospects 


Prime 


conference 


ata 
Libya's 


lecide 
for its 
announced that the Libyan govern 
establish diplomat 
with A ia Holland, and Yugoslavia 
Apr. 27: It was Tripoli that Mobiloil 
of Canada has struck oil in its Tripolitanian con 
utput of 1,500 b/d 
an article in al-Masa 
which 


ment had relations 
China 
reported from 
cession with an 


the ENI 


49 000 


According to 
CORI 

sq. km. concession near Jaghbub in Cyrenaica last 
"2,000 sq kn 


sidiary was granted a 


year, is now seeking to obtain a 
concession in § rn Cyrenaica on the Egyptian 
the site 
0-kn 

veld 


rt and 


for the 
pipeline from 


chosen 
was declared an 
export of 


lustry and 


Libyan Senate ment 
exploration 


and ex 


over oil 


arketing 


control 
n and n 
ntry's oil reserves 

’ Baas 


yassa 


in Caire 
et to ct ) “A ‘ | di 
plans f 


the 


May 27 
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It was reported that the Oasis Oil Com- 
pany of Libya, operator for the Ohio Oil Company 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation and Continental 
has been formally incorporated as 
athliate of the three companies 


of Oasis Oil Company of Libya, 
| 


Oil Company 
a wholly-owned 
under the name 
Inc. The new company will conduct ext 
development and transportation, but not engage in 
refining and marketing of oil 
June 3: A reorganization of Petroleum Com 
mission involving, among other things, the aboli- 
tion of the present practice whereby the 
the commission is held in r 
is anticipated, al-Masa reported 


oration 


the 


chair- 


manship of tation 


Morocco 


Algeria, Iraq) 


1960 


Mar. 16: The US Embassy in Rabat announced that 
US aid to Morocco for the fiscal year 1960 
| 


will total $73 lion 


ending 
June 30 

Mar. 23: Firn 
National Union of 
the flight of several prominent Moroccan officials 
and threat of insurrection in the Atlas 
Mountains, it was learned in Rabat 

Mar. 25: French architect Charles le Corbusier ar- 
rived in Rabat on the invitation of the Moroccan 

town planning problems in 


, , 
action taken against activist f tx 


f th 
People’s Forces has provoked 


caused a 


government to study 
rebuilding Agadir 

Mar. 29: Leftist 
Deputy Premier 
to resign as their 


Ibrahim and 
Abid refused 
the 


Premier ‘Abdallah 

Abd al-Rahim Abu 

backers were arrested by 
police 

Apr. 1: Premier “Abdallah Ibrahim said that France's 
second atomic bomb test had “worsened the al- 
ready grave situation’ in French-Moroccan rela- 
tions 

Apr. 2: The Moroccan Federation of Labor called a 
strike in all Moroccan mines for next Friday in 
protest against the shooting of a striker yesterday 
at Kachkate, 100 miles south of Casablanca 

A Jewish leader said in Casablanca that 

Jewish survivors of the Agadir tragedy had 

Moroccan barracks 


themselves thorities 


turned out of the army 
for Mor 


racks were needed for 


an au 


their troops, he 


left to fend 
said the bar 
a i i< j 
Deputy Premier “Abd 
accused the Moroccan police of 
arrested for an alleged plot against the g 
ment and the life of Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan 
Apr. 8: It was reported in Tangier that the 
tion of that port, formerly an nal zone 
with Morocco, will be J 


qaays 
estin at 40 


Abid 


iTing 


has 


al-Rahim Abu 


tort 


integra 
internat 
completed in 10 
cent of the city’s com- 


a loss per 
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Apr. 11: The “Meknes Sickness 
men are accused of crin 


trial, in which 24 

es against the Moroccan 
nation’s health’ opened in Rabat 

Apr. 13: The rocca zovernment official gazette 

need that loca tions will take place on 
May 29 
to vote in the country's history 

Apr i lox il 
al-Bashir who took to the 


people have registered 
Tihami 
mountains a month 
Moroccan army, au 
announced. He is accus of 


administrator, 


ndered to the 
thorities in at 
having killed the Beni-Mellal 
The Moroccan state 
Ministry had 
the French government against what was described 
3-hour bombing of Moroccan territory Thurs 
French Algeria. An official 


in in aris said the Fr h 


ago has 


police chief 
announced 


protested 


that the 


energetically” to 


radio 


Foreign 


planes fron 


government 
an incident and French 
} ports of the 

incident too antast » be worth a denial 


Apr. 18: The Progressive National Union of Popular 
Forces urged that a blockade be set up around the 
nine French military bases in Morocco as left and 
right-wing political parties put increased pressure 
on the government to force the evacuation of 
French it was reported in Rabat 

Apr. 19: Tangier ceased to be a free zone and be- 
came integrated with the rest of Morocco 

Apr. 20: Fifteen thor 
of jobs in 
fight outlawed 
traditional means of earning a living 

Apr. 21: Morocco’s new national currency, whose 
basic unit is the dirham, will be issued soon by 
the state bank, it learned in Rabat 

Apr. 23: The Moroccan government opposed French 
interposition” in the application of the bilateral 
agreement with the US on the evacuation of 
American military bases in Morocco 

Apr. 26: The Moroccan army officially took posses- 
sion of 2 radar sites that had become the subject 
of diplomatic dispute following evacuation by the 
USAF 

Apr. 27: Five people were sentenced to death and 3 
to life imprisonment when the trial of 24 accused 
of selling adulterated cooking oil ended in Rabat 

Apr. 28: The 5 persons condemned to death and the 
3 sentenced to life imprisonment appealed against 


bases 


isand hashish farmers are out 
northern Morocco because 
mental diseases has 


a national 


against their 


was 


their sentences 
Apr. 30: King Muhammad V 
cently constructed 


village of Sebaa Ai 


inaugurated the re 
50-kilowatt transmitter in the 
in and in a personal message 
beamed to Eastern Algeria, the Middle East and 
West Africa, offered them radio time to ‘defend 
their rights At the same time, Morocco radio 
also began broadcasts over VOA 
transmitters in Tangier 
King Husayn of Jordan left Fez for Madrid 
after a 9-day official visit 
May 2: President Sukarno of 
Rabat for a 4-day official visit 


shortwave two 


Indonesia arrived in 
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May 5: Indonesia and Morocco announced general 
agreement on major foreign 
reafirmed their faith in the 
alignment” as the 


policy and 

principle of “‘non- 

best guarantee of political in- 
dependence and national dignity 

May France has put pressure on the US to curb 
the “violence of the Moroccan short-wave radio 
program “Voice of Algeria,” broadcast over VOA 
transmitters and beamed to Algeria and 


the Middle East in Rabat dis 
j 


issucs 


eastern 
French sources 
‘4 ke s< 
May 9: A trade agreement 
Iraq was signed in Rabat 
May 13: A_ deadlock 


negotiations with 


between Morocco and 

was reached in Morocco's 

Spain to withdraw her forces 

from Morocco in toto when the Spanish position 

hardened"’ and Madrid 
progressive withdrawal without a 
principle on total evacuation, the 
Rabat announced 

May 14 The 
Casablanca 


suddenly insisted on a 
declaration of 
state radio in 
Chinese Communist Ambassador in 
anti-American propaganda at 
the annual fair last week, it was reported, when 
four USAF Skyblazers crossed the fair grounds. 
The Chinese pavillion was closed to all Americans 
shortly after the incident but was opened 24 hours 
later 
Crown 


voiced 


Prince Mawlay Hasan announced the 
establishment of a military base at Hassi Tan Tan, 
60 miles north of the Spanish Sahara border in 
Tarfaia. He also announced the of a 
Royal Moroccan Navy 

May 20: King Muhammad V called for the resigna 
tion of Premier ‘Abdallah Ibrahim 

May 21: King Muhammad V sought to form a 
Government of National Union around the 
Throne” in a move to consolidate Left-wing forces 
with the throne and asked the leader of cach group 
called for consultation to put himself and his fol- 
lowers “unconditionally” at the sovereign’s service. 

May 22: The third day of the Moroccan government 
crisis ended with no new Cabinet in view and 
with a promise that King Muhammad V would 
address his people tomorrow 

May 23: King Muhammad V announced that he 
would take over administrative power and exercise 
it through his son as “intermediary.” He also de- 
clared that he would promulgate a Constitution 
for Morocco before the end of 1962 

May 24: King Muhammad V and his son named 6 
persons to the new Cabinet 

May 25: The new Cabinet was virtually completed 
with the portfolios of Defense and Justice still 


creation 


vacant 
May 26: The new Cabinet was sworn in with King 
Muhammad V as Prime Minister and Prince Maw- 
lay Hasan as his Deputy Minister. Ministers 
named at this juncture were 
Foreign Affairs: Idris Muhammadi 
Mubarak Bekkai 
and National Economy 


Interior 
Finance 
Douiri 


Muhammad 
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and India 


Mar ] 
providing 


+} 


e 


mmis 
h gives w 
vusbands and 
Bank of 
of selective 
inflati 


| with the aim to check 


the economy and curbing ex 
certain sectors 
finance ministers 


in 


expansion in 
Talks between the 
resolving outstand 


countric 


whict 


it tanding issues had 
w points still remain befo 


ent can be reached 

he WAPDA signed an agreer 
Abbott-McCarthy-Stra 
and Architects 


es for the 


Tig pett 


nue kk 


to Pakistan despi 


Ad Hoc Transitional Arrangemet 


‘ 


the Union Minister 
1, in India's Lok Sab/ 


Jent Nasir arrived 
sit to Paki tan 

appointment of Lieut-Gen. Muham 
Khan as Gov »0r of East Pakistar 
Malik Amir Muhammad Khan of 
Governor of West Pakistan were 


announce 


(WAPDA) sigt on I tS Sus atS} grat 
l ieut-Gen. Muhammad Azzam Khan was 
Governor of East Pakistan 


the UAR signed a one 


ther 


an 


giving each « 


stitution Cor 
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Palestine Problem 


(See ai Israel, Jordan, UAR) 
1960 


Mar, 16: King Husayn of Jordan announced that he 
would agree to a plebiscite among former Pales- 
tinians living in Jordan to 

; Jordan's West Bank 
mi Supren art the at Mar. 21: Jordan accused 
Muhammad Ayul I 


Jordanian airliner with 


decide the future of 
Israel of attacking a 
19 passengers while it was 
m Amman to Cairo 
2: li version of the incident given 
ss SOF . . , kesman in Tel Aviv ind 
: ghters had intercept 
Ambassador-designate : ; violated Israel's 
ain Caluzel, presented hi 
ident Ayub Khan 
ended in West 
Wi 


liquid 

ponsibiliti 

the suggestion tha recovery 
f rights and the repulsion the re 
sponsibility of the Palestinians and 
will if . pported the Arab 


Afro- Asian ple’s permanent 
tatement that if the West con 
the st of Israel the Arab 
ples J la inch i ca 

Israel 


Armistice 


King Husayn w 
ht 


only one ¢t 


ot the Pal 


he rig to speak on 
Apr. 9 . wdanian Foreign Minister, Musa 
by Falestin as saying that the 
mn and “Palestine tity’ were not 
the current ambassadors’ meeting 
Referring to the visit of Sayyid Hasuna 
said that the Arab League's Secretary 
ne to Jordan for consultations 
other Arab states on the forma 
ywer committee which will draft a 
plan for Palestine 
May 5: In Gaza a UAR 
1 t 


spokesman said that the 
UAR had proteste 


the Mixed Armistice Com- 
ii 


llowing a flight over Khan Yunis of 4 
My tere jets 
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May 9: A campaign of violence, including a bottle 
thrown at actress Eva Maric 
vf cars of members of the cast 
threatening the 
Exodus” in Nazareth 

May 10: A Church of Scotland report published in 
London said that the 


Saint and the stoning 
was reported to be 


shooting of the American film 


real problem of resettlement 

of refugees in the Middle East “‘cannot be touched 
nie there are changes in the present attitudes 
f the Arab states concerned, of the refuge: 
lves, and of the state of Israel 


Mass rallies were held in many centers of 


s them 


Arab world to mark the 12th anniversary of 
end of the British j 


mandate in Palestine 
Palestine 


refugee representatives met at the 
fhee of the Arab Higher Committee for Palestine 
in Beirut, and urged all Arab gov 
their disputes 

May 16: The Palestine issue wa {i 


ernments to end 


] " issed by 
Senator Fulbright and Jordanian Foreign Minister 
Musa Nasir with a view to find out “how the US 
could find a remedy for it 

May 19: Canadian ambassador to Lebanon, 
Beaulieu, told UNRWA Beirut, Jol 
H. Davis, that the Canadian government will make 
a grant of flour valued at 1.‘ 


director in 


million dollars for 
million Pales 
dependent on UNRWA 


May 30: The Palestine question and its ramification 


rations to one 


were the subjects of discussion between Musa Nasir 
and Paul Beaulieu, who was visiting Amman 
May 31: Wash Mirza of the In 
terior and Defence, said that the Jordanian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice 
Israeli side that 


Jordan's Minister 
Commission had agreed with the 
should be 


Zablx ula in 


farmers 
permitted to harvest their crops at 


Jordanian 

no-man’'s land Tulkarm 

June 12: Israel charged Syria with firing across the 
border twice at a tractor on the fields of the Beit 
Katzir settlement 


near 


Persian Gulf 
1960 


Mar. 17 


Company in 


Crude oil production by the Kuwayt Oil 
February totaled 5,697,381 


5.078.913 


tons, as 
1959 
1960 


compared with February 
months of 


as compared with 10,961,260 


tons in 
Total production for the first 2 
was 12,539,142 tons 

tons for the first 
Mar ) ! 

crude oil in February compared to 628,063 tons in 
1959. Total output for the first 
f 1960 was 1,399,191 


2 months of 195 
Qatar Petroleum produce 
February months 
ompared 

1959 


tons, as with 


1,286,373 tons for the first 2 months of 

Mar. 21: The rul f Kuwayt has invited bids from 
Gompan cs ol < 
offshore area 

Mar. 26: The Oman mamate h in 


has announced that tl ritish authorities are con 


ncession over the Kuwayt 


Damascus 


May 8: It 
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tinuing their detention of free Omanis and that 4 
people were arrested during the past 2 weeks 

Apr. 3: Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah left 
Beirut at the end of a visit to Lebanon. A reque 
for a long-term loan for £L50 million to the 
Beirut municipality to be used for d 
facilities was discussed 

Apr. 18: Japan's Arabian Oil Company in Tokyo an 
nounced that the second well in its concession area 
offshore from the Saudi Arabia-Kuwayt Neutral 
Zone had struck oil at a depth of about 5,200 ft 
and flowed at a rate of over 6,000 b/d 

Apr. 25: Authoritative 


that the 


storage 


sources stated in Baghdad 
government of Kuwayt was secking the 
help of an Iraqi oil expert study a project for 
the setting up of petrochemical industries in 
Kuwayt 
dockers dispatched a message of 
ort to ICATU, stating that they would boycott 
hips, and would not load US tankers at the 
Abdullah, in 


New 


Kuwayti 


al-Ahmadi and protest 


picketing in York of the 
Che exiled Imam of Oman 


and his entourage of 6, 


Ghalib ibn ‘Ali, 
left Baghdad after a state 
visit to Iraq which began on April 21 

is reported that oil has now started to 
flow from the Raudhatain field in North Kuwayt 
to the port of al-Ahmadi 
pleted 50-1n 


hrough a recently com 
63-mile long pipeline 
During the first quarter of 1960 Britain imported 
£37,300,000 worth of oil Kuwayt, an in 
crease of £4,800,000 over the corresy onding peri j 
of 1959 
June 1: The 


cil in 


from 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun 
an appeal by ‘Abd al 
Rahman al-Bagir, the Bahrayni nationalist leader 
serving a 13-year prison sentence on the island of 
St. Helena 


London dismissed 


Saudi Arabia 


1960 


Mar. 17: The Mexican Foreign Ministry announce 
that Mexico and Saudi Arabia will raise their re 
spective legations in Jiddah and Mexico City t 
the rank of embassies 
ar. 21: The Council of Ministers 

No. 174 establishing electric power rates throug 


issued decision 
out the kingdom on the basis of 3 schedules of 


descending magnitude for regular nenta! 

usage, for industrial consumption, 

of mosques and municipalities 

Shaykh Ahmad al-Shuqayri, Saudi Arabia's de! 

Second International Conference on 

the Law of the Sea, addressed the conference 

support of the proposed 12-mile 
King Sa'ud visited Mecca where he perforn 

the Lesser Pilgrimage, 

ceived both dignitaries and commoners 


egate to the 
limit 


toured the city and 
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Mar. 26: King Sa‘ud ordered the release of all 
prisoners except those convicted of crimes of 
smuggling and 
r of the a ld al-Fitr 
made in the Mecca daily a/ 
Nadwah in which the government was urged to 
ll 


murder 
t n 
A proposal 


possession of drugs, in 


ivent of 


was 


issue a law allowing national companies to partici 

in the Saudi oil to foreign markets 
American private 
was an Israeli aircraft 
was report j 


Arabia and 


e « iomati representa 


export of 
Arabians fired on an 
belief that it 


2 persons aboard, it 


Mar. 31: The 


Ghana agreed to exchar 


governments of Saudi 
1g 
tion of ambassadorial rank 
Apr. 6: Aramco announced \ oil production 
idi Arabia during March totaled 36,435,281 
945,948 barrels during 
he first quarter of 

' 


was 19,192 2 barrels compared to 


during t period last 
le oil processe Ras Tanura Refinery 
Marcl taled 193,232 barrels, as 
luring March last year 

Abdallah al 
speaker at the 14t! n 
Produce 


Tyler 


ycar 
com 


f as annour at Shaykh 
Tariki 1 be a featured 
nual meeting of Texas Independent rs and 
Royalty Owners As 


May 


Texa 1-3 
4: In the yur f re rview, Crown 
e Amir 


it the TIF 


r ed 
expia 


internation! pr 
RO 14th 


the 


h 

will receive 
mes ef 

} 


barrel 


il 
Refinery 


onstituting the Saudi 


(SARCO) 


Ihe Roya 
Refinery 


wa 


has been 


gn, cor 
ation of a 20,00 1 petroleum refinery have 


een signed between SARCO and the Ralph M 
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Parsons Company, it was announced. The estimated 
cost of the plant, which will be constructed on a 
700-acre plot on the coast southwest of Jiddah, is 
$20 million 

June 11; A Council of Ministers meeting at Riyadh, 
reported to take place soon, is scheduled to con 
sider the disputes between King Sa‘'ud and Crown 
Prince Faysal. Among other things it will dis 

cuss who should be acting Premier 

Faysal, 


in the absence 
will ler 
defiance of a 
of his sons the right 
west coast and supply 


pe troleum 


and it 
in the 


Prince 
King Sa‘ud's 
Cabinet decision—giving one 
to build a 
the whole unts 

June 13: The Aramco produced its four 
barrel of oil, the company announced 

June 14: King Sa‘ud appointed his brother, Prince 
Khalid, a Vice of the Saudi 

Abram disclosed 


of Crown consi 


decree—issued 


refinery on the 


with products 


billionth 


permanent President 


Sudan 


General) 
1960 


Mar The ¢ 


man hrms tor the « 


mtract awarded jointly to two Ger 


nstruction of Sudan's 
Sugar rehnery was signed in Khartun 

Apr. ¢ 

ind advisors arrived in Khartur the 

the gi 

ion Of Soviet-St 

A 12-1 


Union 


first 


A Soviet economic delegation of technicians 


invitation 


ernment to confer on a possible ex 
idanese trade 


onth barter agreement between the 


and the Sudan was signed, u 

Sudan 
return for 
About $8,000,000 
ylved 


intries 


Soviet Union will send the 


nt and light machinery in 
other worth 
During the la 


exchanged about 


agree 


crops 
is reported inv 
two a 


roods under a similar 


Apr. 25: A 


ener 


bronze equc Lord Kitcl 
Khartum 


inveiled at i 


trian 
oved 
the Sudan became a republi 
new site in Chatham, Kent 
Apr. 30: Labor unions in the Sudan announced that 
they would tak 
the attitude 
to the Cle 
May 10: Brigadier Muhammad Ahmad Irwa, Sudan 
ese Minister of Industry j 


ana 
r y ‘ I f ) | 


Statue of 


which wa ret from after 


was 


strong action in retaliation against 
of the New York dockers with regard 


Commerce Supply, 


week's private visit as 
a guest of the British government 

May 13: Mr I Black President of the 
Bank it 3 days in the Sudan last 

told a Khartum that 

disc completion of the Managil irriga 

the proposed Roseires dam. He 

a government delegation to go to Washing 


World 
week 
he had 


who 


sper 
press conference in 
issed the 
tion 


scheme and 
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Tunisia 
Alger 


1960 


n Algiers 
f the French Foreign 
j 


ia opened a Trade and 
k City to encourage 
hetween the Us and Tu 


President Sukarno of Indonesia arrived in 


EAST 


jiu ne 5 An 


JOURNAL 


ia and 


1 “deep regret” ove 
Atri 


¢ experiments w 


: cf 
atomic experiments in North 


1ined 
a had 
hich Algerian rebel troop 


attacks 


permitted 
fT re 


ronment 
f iplomatic muss 
uld take place soon 
that 


President Bourguiba said 
Tunisia wou 


land 


ugreement with France, 


expropriate 


r 


ncluded 
Tunisian Government and the I 


agreement was <¢ 


n ENI which reportedly pr | 
f refinery at La Skhira on the Gulf of 
granting of an oil concession 
Gaulle's new 
was greeted it nis with 


informed 


Turkey 
Cyprus, Israel) 


1960 


killing 

Mar. 19 
was signed in Ankara between Israel and 

ods worth $ 


g 
up a 


A trade and payments agreement 


provides for a flow of 


Amcor concern was appro 
vernments 


the US, Melih 
arrived in Washington with his 


25: Turkey's new Ambassador t 
Esenbel family 
He succeeds Ambassador Suat Hayri Urgiiplii, wh« 


Spain 
j 


now is Ambassador t 
Mar. 28: Nuri Eren assumed his functions as 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Deputy Permanent 

Representative of Turkey to the UN. Nezih 

Manyas was named director of the Turkish In- 
n Office in New York in his place 


new 


f em at 
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Minister ustict d ida lu resigned 
Celal ¥ Minister of 
in the piace 
irgut Mener 

General 


Extraordina 


/ 


receive 
ming visit to 


was received 


and 


with great surprise 
} 


uncer 


was released 


er medical ex 


al Assembly 
art itica tiv f was ordere 
suspended I n hs A 


inquiry 


j 
15-man 
Democratic 
it issued a 
prohibi of tl ublicatic f all news about 
the ing i and illegal activi 
epublican People’s party 
Apr. 2 An neasy lull was 
j 


4 j f s l reported to ave 
descended on Turkey 


following the 
ment of the inquiry commission 

Ipr. 2 The foundation stone of a new oil refinery 
at Izmir, near Istanbul, was laid by Premi 
Men 


establis 
minal capi 


‘ 


students ‘demonstrated against 


University 


overnment and were fired on 


Istanbul. In 

student sitdown strikers 
ity campus to temporary 
charges of martial 


detention violating 


aw regulat: Martial law imposed 2 days ago 
is extended to 3 n hs and a curfew and a 
an on public gatherings were enforced 
Premier Menderes ordered that force would 
p outbreaks in Istanbul and Ankara 
i leemed necessary 
foreign ministers of the Western Big Three 
et in Istanbul and agreed on how to present 
their basic summit policies to the NATO meeting 
May 2 pushed back 
bent on shouting anti-Menderes slogans at min 
arriving for the opening 
NATO meeting in Istanbul 
In New York, 100 Turks, mostly students, 
picketed the UN, calling for the 
Premier Menderes 


Troops 2,000 demonstrators 


isters session of the 


resignation 

1y 5: Premier 
stled by the 

hus resignation 
Lieut Gen 


booed, 


student demonstrators 


Menderes was heckled and 


demanding 


Cemal Gursel, commander of the 


415 


ground forces, r « 
May 6 


th 
tl 


Former President Ismet Inénii_ predicted 
at Turks would reject “the oppressive régime 
of Premier Menderes. Mr. Zorlu repeated the 
government s charges that the Republican party had 


ated in the demonstrations 


The Military governor 


May of Istanbul shut down 
the newspay Milliyet, bringing to 8 the total of 


Turkish publications closed since martial law was 
int 


The government disclaimed any responsibility 
for the invasion of Soviet air space by the I 
spy plar 

May 9: The defense agreement 

Turkey and the US wa 


National Assembly 
May 10: The 


igned between 


ratified by the Grand 
toreign exchange privileges of 8 Turk 
the Turkish 

While he 
a spokesman for the 
students said the order, sent in letter form to each 
of the group, grew out of the participation of 
the students in the demonstrations in front of the 


been rescinded by 
it was disclosed 


a reason for it 


er Menderes made an unannounced 
of a street-widening project in Istanbul 
rtedly applauded by about 2,000 
sh and Czech representatives signed 
, 1949, 
value of trade exchanges in the current 
year at $16 million both way 
A new trade agreement Finland which 
stipulates th 50 per cent of reciprocal payments 
will henceforth be made 
for larger 


a protocol to the trade agreement of July 9 


fixing the 
with 


in free currencies to allow 

trade exchanges between the two 
countries was also signed 

May 14: On the 10th anniversary of free elections 
in Turkey 5,000 students demonstrated in 
Ankara against the present régime and the police 
dispersed the mob with tear gas 

May 15: In a speech at 


vowed he would not 


some 


Menderes 
said elections 


Izmir, Premier 

resign. He 

will proceed as normally planned 

May 18: Publication of the Turkish political daily 
Aksam was suspended by martial law commander 

Fahri Ozdilek in Istanbul 

Two demonstrations in Ankara were broken 
by police using tear gas 

May 20: Another demonstration took place in 
Ankara as crowds gathered to welcome visiting 
Prime Minister Nehru. The police again used 
tear gas to break up the crowd 

May 21: Young cadets from the Turkish Army War 
College marched through the streets of Ankara in 
support of youth demonstrations against the 
government 

May 23: Robert closed by 
military commander after about 
demonstrated 
ernment 


Gen 
May 19 


College was Istanbul's 
150 students had 


without violence against the gov- 
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May 25: Fighting broke out 
Assembly Fifteen members were 
ing desk tops and broken chairs before the fighting 
deputies of the two parties was halted 
led by Lieut-Gen. Cemal 
seized power in Turkey and promised free 
tions. Ousted Premier Menderes arrested 
political leaders President 
officers foiled 


Grand National 
wounded by fly 


in the 


between the 


armed forces 


was 
along with 
Bayar tried t l imself but arm 
the attempt from his home 


ght him away 


Lieut-Gen Gursei, |} 
Turkey, 


intr 


military 
ional « 
litors 

was appol 

were name 


National 


abinet members 
ind Minister of 
Cemal Gur el 
Amil Artus 
Sehk Inan 
Gozubuyuk 


arrem Ihsan K 


Gen Sitki 


Sarper said 


Menderes 
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ofhicials of 
atrocitie in 


June The junta charged that 
deposed government committed 

ort to conceal the bodies of 
lemonstrations last month 

June 4: A spokesman for the National Unity Cor 
mittee denied that the now i nit 
knowledge of the mutilation of the bod 


students killed 


the « 
junta 


students 


ve 9: The new government decided t 
aintaine 


Turkish brigade 1 


nero 


most of the 
June 10: Ankara 
urtyrs of freedom 
Former Premier Adnan Menderes 
President Celal Bayar have be: y 
Army War College to an undi 
j 


accorded 


provisional Constitu 
the election of a 


announced by Dr 


United 


(See ai General 


1960 


The UAR goodwill mi 

after a weeklong visit in ( 
The embassy of the UAR in 
Ben-Gurion 
the US in 
Jewish 


Premier with 
guest of 


at the 


wi i 
President Jamal ‘Abd 


al Nasir 


Latakia following 


by sea from 
Syria 
President Nasir said that if I 
in what he said was a present effor 


ns and tanks, the UAR w 


whict 


the UAR’'s 





Mar. 22: It was announced that offices for tl 


Mar. 2 It was a ne I ashi 
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US supported Israel there would be no room Apr. 15: The UAR 


has announced a _ unified 
for better relations between the US and UAR mobilization law permitting the call-up of all 
he male citizens 17 to 50 years old in case of a na 
registration of volunteers to fight alongside the tional emer 
insurgents in Algeria are to be opened in 
mediately in Cair The UAR's first trade agreement with Pakistan 
British, West German, French and Italian firms was signed in Karachi 
have been selected by UAR to tender f Apr. 18: Stevedores and dockworkers in the UAR 
llding of a & mi m car 


" yts said that they would boycott visiting US 
the Minister of Industry announced ships 


gency. It replaces the separate laws of 
’ Egypt and Syria 


unless the eighter Cleopatra was unloaded 
ington that the and serviced in New York 

US is completing arrangen with the UAR to Muhammad Ahmad Salim, Managing Director 

yw a nuclear energ t airo fron of the General Petroleum Company, had left 

Venezuela for a month's visit to the US, it was 

1 igt reported 

and Cambodiz sigt t t ) Apr 


40 this year 


j 


¢ and f 


20: Al Muhammad Hasanayn 
ored nati eatment an n tl leat Haykal I I | 


by Israel through 


one of her to drop poison in 


in Cairo 
1 President Nasir 
from French atom« 


racial explosion in 


lepender 


r 
? 


i resident Sukarno left Cairo for Conakry 
mation Departs ! -° 


ra ; omcia vi 
UAR as denying jy, I ‘ugoslav Foreign Minister, Mr. Koca 
ed in Cair 


ident Nasir accepted the resignations of 

in Nafuri, UAR Minister of Communications 
and Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. No rea were given 


May 7 der asir awarded the highest UAR 


ab workers, represented by the 
1 ym of Arab workers, for their 

rt of the Arab boycott of American ships 
ident Nasir praised the Soviet Union in 
mictta imaugurating a cotton yarn 
with Soviet technical and financial 


yuniqué declaring that the UAR Forcign 
Dr. Mahmud Fawzi, and Mr. Koca 
an identity of views on 


’ r 
al 


5 n was issued 
ion ited Gutierrez 


of PE MEX to discuss oil prob ‘ announced U President } 


Nasir will 


hortk ntr 


AR Ministry of Foreign Affairs ar Pre 


n 


month at the invitation of 


sentation between May 12: Senator Fulbright conferred with President 
to ambas- Nasir in Cair 


May 14: Ahmad Husni, Minister of Justice 


and 
ident Nasir and Prime Minister Nehru is Hasan Man 


Mufti of the Egyptian sector, met 
a joint communiqué supporting the principle and decided concede to the demands of women 

non-alignment and maintenance of friendly that husba should not be allowed to divorce 
relations with all countries. President Nasir left their wi will or to force them to observe 
New Delhi and arrived in Pakistan for a 6-day house 


visit 


The new regulations go into 
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Gaza 


and Pr 


directi 


otf the Nati 


th African 
P 


t against the 


Senator 
in Caire 
n directed 
ration for a 
of desert 
> he 

Athen 

arrived in Corfu for a 


iately fi 


Karar 
Nasir 


sailed img 


istantin 
lent 


r Yugoslavia 
lent Nasir arrived in Yugoslavia for a 
of top-level talks with President Tito 


Pre Si 


1960 


peration in 
ed between the 
Petroles and the 


Authority had 
rst part of a pipeline 
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A total of 37 
tankers pass¢ j 
first 2 
orted 


« 


ships and 425 oil 
through the Suez Canal during the 
weeks of March, the Mail re 


passenger 
Egyptian 


The Yugoslav news agency Tanjug re 


an nomic cor peration agreement 
UAR provides for 
sarticipation of Yugoslav experts in oil produc 
yperations near Ras Gharib, on the Red Sea 
8: Al-Ahram reported that Poland has offered 
to participate in the Egyptian Second Five-Year 
Industrialization Plan by providing credit facilities 
to Egypt in the neighborhood of £E20,0 
enable it to 


in Cairo with the 


import machinery, 

refining equipment, from Poland 
Apr. 3: Ahmad Kamil al-Badri, Managing Director 
of the UAR General Petroleum Authority, 
stated that it was estimated that crude oil pro- 
duction in the Region would reach 
increase of 1.300.000 


including 


Egyptian 
1960, an 


1959 output 


4,500,000 tons in 
tons over the 
Egypt 
covering 
Company, for oil 
i 


aisciose 


each 
Eastern Petroleum 
Sinai Penin- 


granted 13 exploration licenses, 


100 sq. kms., to the 


prospecting in the 
/ 


muted £F10,01 
ial Account 


ribution received so 


mn ope 
ast Mediterranean Region 


Astypalea, detained 
Sa‘id December ed 


Astypalea sailed for home 


iding of the 
since last 


r Salah Salim, former Egyptian Minis- 
nal Guidance, left the London Clinic 

10 days’ treatment for kidney 
16: Al-Ahram reported that according to the 
Central Minister of Industry of the UAR, credit 
le available by foreign cou 


facilities made ntries for 
industrialization program of Egyp 


total 


+5 Mil n 


A preliminary report on the U.K. trade 
to the UAR in February-March revealed 
that there was a big potential demand for British 
goods in Egypt, but the need for finance don 
the situation 
Apr. 28: Details of Egypt's Second Five-Year In- 
dustrialization Program revealed that of a total 
budget of £E457,416,000, a sum of £E76,260,000 
will be allocated for 11 petroleum projects, of 
which the equivalent of ££48,130,000 will be in 
hard currency 


inated 


Egyptian cotton exports from September 1, 1959 
to date, amounted to 6,016,457 kantars, about 1.4 
million more than in the same period of the 

1958-59 season 
May 4 

utes 


All public transport was halted for 10 min- 
throughout Egypt as a demonstration by 
transport workers of their solidarity with the anti- 
American boycott 
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West German ext 
AR General Petroleur t rity 
— 


signed 
stablishment of 
in Egypt uf 


will 


it the General Mar 
as approved the pur 


by the Egyptian Unite 


ac 


ma J installa 
r $1.0 a mont! 
lrilling has begun in the Rahmi area 
ekly Akhir Sa'ah reported 
Mattei, head of ENI, called on Pre 
ENI is reportedly interested in obt 
Western Desert areas 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Mr 
has ann that a 
Directors has now been formed in acc 
with Egyptian company law, a/ disclosed 
production for April totaled 
ms., of hich 81,670 cu. ms. were 
roduced at Ras Gharib, 15,417 cu. ms., at ‘Asal 
at Bala‘im, a/-Masa disclosed 
Southbound shipments of oil through the 
Suez Canal in 1959 amo 
slightly more 
petre leum products 
June y Supreme State 
a defense plea for the medical 
Fu'ad Muharram 
1 of spying for Israel 
‘French trade with Egypt resumed 
for the first time since the 195¢ 
The Fren 
porters and 
dec is10n to 
June Accor Industry 
ment, the Eastern Petroleum Company plans t 
drill 3 new wells in the Bala'im field. It also 
noted that the company's well Abu Rudais No. 60 
reached the pay zone depth of about 10,000 ft 


dent Nasir 


Board 


H. Frangenl 


yunced 
rdance 
Abram 


Egypt's oil 


187 cu. ms 


inted to 2.494.000 tons. of 


which than l from 


one-half was 


Security Court in Cairo 
examina 


a former Egyptian pilot 


June 


etaty 


normal 
Suez conflict 
government gave instructions to if 
xporters foll 


; +} 
join. tne 


wing the recent Egyptian 
convertible Franc zone 
ling to 


a Ministry of state 


, and 
that drilling operations on well Sidri No. 5 were 
presently under way 





Apr. 4 


Apr. 5: Dr 


Syria 
1960 


Mar. 17: Da 


between the 


nascus papers report that negotiations 
UAR and the West German oil firm 
Concordia (DEA affiliate) for the establishment of 
a jointly-owned Arab-German 


te j 


operating company 
evelop the Suwaidiyah oil field are continuing 
on the highest level and 


agreement is expected 


soon 
Mar. 18: A presidential decree was issued appointing 
the toll ministers to the 
regional executive council 
Labor and Social Affairs: Col. Akram Dayri 
Reform: Col. Ahmad Hunaydi 
Dr. Husni al-Sawaf 
Col 


a National 


wing new Syrian 


Jamal al-Sawh 


Guidance: Sayyid Thabit 
f State for Presidential Affairs: Col 
Izz al-Din 
Sayyid Yusuf Muzahim 
Sayyid al-Munajid, chairman of a 
the financial 


commut 
conditions of students, 
had decided to exempt 
fees and to grant 535 
aid of between 25 and 100 


committee 
” tuition 
financial lire 
an 


Mar The Minister of Agriculture, Ahmad al- 


Hai; Yunis liscussed with Luigi Pola, the 
Italian ( in Damascus, and a repre- 
sentative of Fiat Company, the possibility of Fiat's 
establishing a center in Syria to provide 
the use and maintenance of agricultural machinery 
Mar. 25: The Syrian press reported that DEA af 
filiate Concordia has struck oil at Well Suwaidiyah 
No. 2. The rate of flow was not given 
Mar. 27: The Financial Times reported from Ham 
burg that DEA has entered into an agreement with 
he UAR for the possible joint development of 
the Suwaidiyah held 


Mar. 30 


ments 


onsul-General 


training in 


The Ministry of Industry said that arrange 
were being made to launch a 
factory in Homs by the middle of April 
Apr. 2: The state security court sentenced ‘Ali 
Khashman of Aleppo to 3 years’ hard labor on 
charges of intriguing with Jordan and attempting 
an armed mutiny against the UAR 
US Ambassador to the UAR G 
Reinhardt, and Under-Secretary for 
fairs, Murad Ghalib 
ing US technical 
Syria for the first time 
Fu ad al Kala ail 
Weather Bureau in 


cement 


Frederick 
Foreign Af 
signed an agreement extend- 
and economic development to 


Director 


Damascus 


General of the 
said that a $ year 
plan to strengthen the Bureau had been drawn up 
The plan called for the construction of 5 weather 


stations electronic equipment in different 


with 
parts of Syria 


Nur al-din Kahhalah 
Ambassador 


received courtesy 


visits from Frederick Reinhardt and 
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Mr. P. Smith, during which wage rates were fixed at: £58197.2 290.00 


relations between Syria and their 353.80; 464.00; 562.60 for monthly-paid en 


ployees; and at £55.80; 6.73; 8.99; 12.18; 15.08 
Syrian and Lebanese ofhcials met at Homs for daily-paid empl 
’ 


yees 
der questions such as smuggling Apr. 27 
illegal travel and the Homs-Tel Kalakh road Executive Council had put one million lire at the 
pr. 11: Minister of Agriculture Ahmad al-Hajj lisposal of the Ministry of Communications to fir 


Yunis, said that his Ministry had submitted urgent work for the unemployed in drought-stricken area 


proposal » Pre_idency of the Executive Coun Apr. 28: An official UAR 
ail, aimed at countering the scarcity of water 
wl 


Dr. Nur al-din Kahhalah said that the 


government s 


licated that work on the new port at Tartu 
t v1¢ Dama é been 


i ved 
A group of West Ger airport engineers ar 


? 
started by the Yugoslav firm Pomorsko 
May 4: The Ministry of Economy blacklisted 
a new Italian firm Cotonoficio which trad in cotton 


ch threatet 


id all its branches for vi lating the Arab boycott 
of Israel 


Universities in May 7: Dr. Nur al-din Kahhalah returned from 
announced that Cais f 


ter ‘ 


‘ a lay visit during which he reported 

il Guidance » Pr | Nasir and Vice-President ‘Amir, the 

ity in each f discussions between Syrian officials and 

coming he Soviet econom mission Of 

ca im vi M d ’ ations 
it Damascus and Aleppo 


ks between Syrian officials and a Russian ‘ and Mr. Ivan Archibov 
) van Archit . i 
by Mr. Ivan Archibov ended, change un setting out 


nding the 


economic and i¢ OOF n 3 ent of 


nit 
a bas » covered 

Kahhalah announced. They covered amendment of the economic and te 

trial projec » be carried tion agreement o 

oper of. 4 

coopera May 11: The Communications Ministry 
contract with Techno-Export for a sur 
steel bridge on the Euphrates river at Dei 

May 14: Newly appointed UAR « 


left Damascus for Cairo after a 


Tap 


wer 


which th conter 
and 
various Syrian 
direct: rate op 
} 
trainin se for persons to undertake 
from Syris Egypt P 
: general census of Syria and Egypt 
at 68,581 ) ie and a 
May 1 The Ministry of Communicat 


tenders building 3 bridges on tl 


May 18: Contracts were signed between the Min 

ie he jean } ne i Municipal and Rural Affairs and 3 Syrian 

(excluding buss ashir f f drilling of 200 artesian wells 

refrigerators. and ‘ rable ! ar the country during the next 

© large in siz j l . 

Syria's foreign exchange reserve May 19: The gor f Aleppo int 

ement was signed in Damascus be authorities of the violation of Syrian 
Czect a Turkish aircraft 

wave May 22: The Agrarian Reform Minister said that he 

proposed to distribute 4,705 hectares of state land 

to 198 peasant families in 5 villages in Hassatche 

Court sentenced Khalid governorate. He also said he would draw up a 


of the Syrian air force final plan to expropriate 49,489 hectares of land 
spying fi acl, but in 116 villages in Hassatche and Deir ez-Zor 
urd labor and k f al gover uring his 6-day tour of those areas 
ent ‘Amir arrived in Damascus 

pr. 2 he hq al-Masa reported that the rom Cz after a 3-month absence 
Syrian nistry of Labor and Social Affairs had 24: Vice-President ‘Amir 
cently issued Order No. 194, which classified ad decided ¢t 
*C workers at Homs into 5 monthly-paid and 5 Palestinian 


categories. The minimum salary and UAR union 


announced that he 
» organize a National Union for 
refugees in Syria on the pattern of the 
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source at the Organization for 
Major Projects that it had been decided in 
principle to appropriate 85 lire for the 
building of a new international airport near 
Damascus 

May 28: Ahmad al-Hajj Yunis opened a 2-day con 
ference of heads of departments and directors of 
agricultural schools from the Syrian provinces 
which will reportedly discuss projects carried o 

gress, credits required for projects during 


May 25: An official 
said 


million 


it 
in pr 
the new fiscal year 
May 29: Vice-Presi Amir ered the 
of a Dairy Board under the Chairmanship of the 
Minister of Agriculture and including representa 
tives from the Ministries of Agriculture, Economy, 
Health, Municipal and Rural Affairs, Agrarian 
Reform, Labor and Social Affairs and Supply 
May 31: Vice-President ‘Amir appr 
tion of a preparatory committee to organize 
first congress of the National Union in Syria 
June 1: Asa result of talks with the Syrian Minister 
of Labor and Social Affairs, Concordia has agreed 
salaries and indemnities up to June 
the workers disct arged by the 
geophysical firm Prakla, which has been making 
surveys on behalf of Conc con 


ient 


creation 


ved the composi- 


the 


to pay the 

15, 1960 of 

seismic dia in its 
cession area 

June 3: Dr. Nur al-din 
join President Nasir 
state visit to Greece and Yugi 


Kahhalah left for Cairo to 
on the latter's forthcoming 


lavia 


Yemen 


1960 


Mar. 19: Imam Ahmad inspected the port of 
Hodeida and stated that Yemeni ships will anchor 
in the port after one and a half months 

Mar, 21: Fifty Yemenites, unable to swim 
when their vessel sank in the Red Sea 

home after having been expelled 

Only the and 


ncw 


drowned 

They were 
on their 
from Ethiopia 
saved 

Apr. 14: A Soviet ship bringing additional equip 
ment for further work on the port of Hodeida 
arrived. It was the first ship to enter the new 
port 

Chinese sources announced 

highway between Hodeida and 
opened to motor traffic 

Apr. 30: The Imam of Yeman was reported to have 
asked the US ambassador in Cairo to inform 
President Eisenhower that the Yemeni government 
regretted the New York picketing. 


way 


captain crew were 


that a temporary 
Sana'a has been 








DOCUMENT 


THE OBJECTIVE AND GOALS OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


OF IRAQ 


National 


play ng an im 


role in the 


known that the 


Party ot 


It is now well 
Democrat Iraq 1S 
porta 
politi 
have been active 
and de 
They were the 

which th 
Party emerged 


not a decisive 
The 


since the 


internal 
Iraq leaders of this party 
1930's in discussing 
veloping a reform program fot 
founders of the Ahali 


pt nt National 


Iraq 
group out 
Democratic 


of the National 


Democrati 
cialist pat 
er than unitary 
ystor of the 

rs of the Party them- 


lves have been quite influential in determin 


pol ies of th 


therefore, of 


ng the povernment It 1s, 


some importance to examine its 


aims and objectives. The document that follows 
up in 0, and 
the members 


Chadarch 


was drawn was presented to 


Party by Kamil al 
, the then pre sident 
Ider Chadarchi emphasized 


AGTOCSS 
rs! 4 thy 
place while th 


irty it did not wish to ally it 


o! the 


rour 


the first Party was 


L Sox ilist 
too closely with European 


they had 


socialist P irties 


Lusi compromised on colonial qu 
In the second | la while the 

socialist welfare state, it did not a ept 
te nationalization of rather it 
1 the prin ipl s of mixed econom In 


1 while th 


ilar socialist P rties, ft 


economy, 


Party had fraternal 
con- 
nat onal 


other 


stood 


and the Nati 
iduri, Independen 


” 


for neutralism not only because that was the 
only way to decrease international tensions, but 
be no the 
United States and Great Britain which stood in 
forefront to 


because there could alliance with 


mpose control over smaller 
nations.* 
At the 1950 the 


adopted the internal order of the organization. 


conference Party also 
Anyone over twenty years of age could become 
a member. In addition to the local chapters 
there was to be a Central Executive Committee 
of seven to fifteen persons, responsible to the 
General Assembly of the Party which was to 


meet yearly 


HIZB AL-WATANI AL-DIMUQRATI 
Objective 


The Party works to achieve general welfare 
in all aspects of Iraqi life 
in a general, educational, 


manner, upon the socialist-democratic 


political, economic, 
social and cultural 
scientific 
principles. 

The Party employs democratic means in the 
attainment of its goals. 


Goals of the Party 


1. POLITICAL 

reign P 

a) The Party works to free Iraq completely 

in every respect, to promote relations between 

Iraq and other countries on a basis of mutual 

friendship and equality in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations charter. 


licy 


by Chadarchi blished on November 
Text in possession of the translator 
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b) The Party works towards 


(Federal) Arab unity 


attaining a 
c) The Party works to achieve freedom 
as lack it, 


; 
he 


tor 
and to liberate 
and dignity of 


such Arab countries 


Palestine to insure rights 
its Arab people 


Affair 


Politi 


The Party works to establish a democratic 


society. Its aim is to enable the citizen to be 


proud of his individuality in a society in which 
‘4 
1 | 


al illiterac y; 
sent, and wher« 


overty, 
citizens 
and 


quality of rights 


without rimina 


any dis 
National {Democratic} Party of Iraq 
considers itself to be a voluntary alliance, estab 
lished on the ple of 
between e rabs, tl € , and 


mutual cooperation, 


other 
ethnic grou; these people 


1 


have e their in 


4 
dividual abilitic 


affairs 


] opportunits t foster 
‘ | 


participation in politic al 


, 1 


: . , 
ring apout vil liberties 


an abridgement of the 
s, assembly, belief, and 


as these rights do not 


1 the general freedoms of others 


ndeavours to bring about a 


epresentative, parliamentary sys 


the representatives are chosen 


ind directly, and the government is re- 


‘ 


to the people through a House of 


I 
ntatives, ind 


there is separation of 


within the government system It 


nstruct the governmental system 


nts are run by specialists 


and the inde pe ndence, 


mms ar guaranteed 
an {ay p< llate } 


recourse 


and freedoms are 
revision of such 
ith the progressive 


ot prog 5 


ECONOMK 


The Party considers that the poverty from 


which the vast majority of the peo} le are suf 
fering is a catastrophe which must be eradicated 
to enable the people to live in a state of pros- 
perity and security 

Since this poverty is a product of inadequate 
general production and poor distribution, the 
Party believes that there is no other w ly ol 
fighting this poverty except by increasing pro 
distribution of 


duction and 


wealth 


improving . the 


through economic planning and by 
decreasing cconomic inequalities in such dA way 
that 


needs. 


assured life without 


Party 


each individual is 
Therefor the 


following 


works for the 


First: to put int a constructiv de 


i 
velopment program 


trad 


n irrigation, agriculture 


industry, communications, and other 


productive spheres to increase productivity and 


to bring about rapid improvements in quality 
and quantity 

Second: to liberate the Iraqi economy from 
exploitation and foreign control 

Third: to improve the governmental and 
public fiscal institutions so that they are able to 
sustain the economic life of the country and 


bring about the required development 

Fourth 
bility for industrial plans connected with public 
we lfare. 


to establish governmental respons: 


so that this control brings about ben« 
fits and welfare to all the people; and, to give 
direction to public enterprisés and the national 
and 
industrial growth by the establishment of joint 
stock companies in which both the 
and the public shall participate 
Fift/ 
tural land by distributing in small holdings the 


resources to promote gen ral economic 
government 
to reform the ownership of agricul 


government-held land; to limit the size of large 
feudal properties and distributing the excess 


among peasants; and to bring about the partici 


of peasants into cooperatives so that the 
better utilized 


mproved 
nprov G 


and the production is 
Sixth: to amend all existing agricultural laws 
to increase the farmer's share of production, to 
establish 


social status of peasants 


i 


new villages, and to improve the 
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Seventh: to organize the workers into unions 
to safeguard their rights, and to support these 
unions in such a way as will raise the living 
standard of the workers, and to work in the 
improvement of the workers’ condition so that 
they become a progressive force in the Iraqi 
SOc i¢ ty 

Eighth: The Party considers that the exist 
ence of large differentials within the 
abridgement of social 
it works toward decreasing 


income 


Iraqi society are an 


justice. Therefore, 
these differentials by means of direct progres 


sive income and inheritance 


putting aside 


taxes, and by 
the largest portion of national 
income to provide sickness, unemployment and 
old age benefits, those 


services that will improve condition of the 


and provide further 
the 


majority of the peopl 


H 
The 
of the 
malnutrition 
to make it 


Party considers it to be a natural right 


citizen to live free from sickness and 


Therefore, the Party endeavours 


the government's concern to pro- 


vide health centers of all kinds free of charge, 
und the 


establishment of essential measures to 
protect the people from diseases, and the pro- 
vision of food to children and needy mothers. 
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Education 


It strives to plan and establish an effective 
system to elevate educatior., a free compulsory 
elementary education, and the education of the 
illiterate in a given period of time, the widen- 
ing of high school education and to make it 
free, the provision of higher vocational and 
agricultural education, the establishment of free 
university education, the propagation of gen- 
eral knowledge, and the dissemination of fine 
arts, and the clevation of the intellectual and 
financial standards of the teachers 


Lo al Admini fralion 


the become their 
own governors by participating in the election 


It encourages citizens to 


of township councils and running the local 
affairs, It en ourages the planning of cities and 
villages according to modern methods, and the 


prov ision 


of chemically treated and 


electric ity in them 


water 


Emancipation of Wome 


The Party aims to emancipate women and 
to give them full political rights of citizen- 
ship 


«~> The introduction is by Briyen K. Gupta, lecturer 
in Asian studies, Southern Illinois University. In the 
translation of the document he has been assisted by 
KHALID ENANI 





BOOK REVIEWS 


KURDISH LANG 


Ernest R. 


Kurdish today has strategic importance be 
cause of current political conditions in the 
Middle East, but it has long been of interest to 
Westerners for a varicty of reasons. As early 
as 1787, the missionary, P. Garzoni, 
published a grammar of the Kurdish of 
Amadia, Iraq (69) after eighteen years of 
religious activities there, and in the nineteenth 
century German and other European scholars 
of comparative Indo-European grammar gave 
special attention to Kurdish in their philologi- 
cal pursuits, In the present century Kurdish 
has continued to enjoy prestige as a scientific 
study, and military and diplomatic personnel 


Italian 


stationed in Kurdish areas have given it their 
attention as well. This century has also seen 
the production of a considerable number of 
excellent grammars, readers, etc., by Kurds as 
an expression of Kurdish nationalism. Today 
the various Kurdish dialects are being actively 
studied in England, France, Germany, Iran, 
Iraq, the Soviet Union, Syria, and the United 
States. The discussion will be followed by a 
complete listing of all works on Kurdish known 
to the author; numbers in parenthesis after 
citations refer to this listing 


Studies 


Most of the works on Kurdish during th 
nineteenth whether 


General and Comparative 


century, grammars of 


Thi ibli t leled after the 
ng in the 


4} by Charles A. Ferg n 

Acknowledgement of thanks is made to Pére 
lection of Kurd mat 

here does not 
cognate torms prin 


ng availat his | 


Comparative 


ixtaposition of 


Ep R. McCarus 


NEST 


MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL beginning with 


setting 


s for 


UAGE STUDIES’ 


McCarus 


vocabularies, were comparative? in nature, seck- 
ing to relate Kurdish to other Indo-European 
languages. The most famous of these is Justis 
Grammatik (90), which uses all extant litera- 
to Kurdish dialects with 
other or with other Indo-Iranian languages 
Phonology, morphology and syntax are treated 
in some detail. 

Another standard general work is Socin, 
Die Sprache der Kurden (181). In summary 
form are treated the distribution of Kurdish 
dialects; Kurdish literature; Kurdish phonology 
and morphology related to other Iranian as well 
as non-Iranian languages; and a Textprobe. 

An excellent general treatment of Kurdish is 
Minorsky (123), in which Kurdish dialects 
are first compared with Persian, and then classi- 
fied into groups (basically Southeast versus 
Northwest, with the dividing line running from 
the Lesser Zab in Iraq to Lake Urmia). There 
is also a broad coverage of Kurdish folklore, 
literature and newspapers. Bailey (20) places 
Kurdish with Zaza, Gurani and Khuri in the 
Western group of modern Iranian languages. 
Hadank (72) is outstanding in his application 
of modern linguistic procedures, using a few 
phonological, morphological and lexical iso- 
glosses to set up an East-West groupings of 
Kurdish dialects in agreement with Minorsky. 
But the main burden of his article is two texts, 


ture compare each 


series of bibliographies on 


Syrian Arabic 


Arabic language studies 
Studies,” [MEJ 9 (1955) 


Thomas Bois of Ecole Carmel St. Joseph, Beirut, for his 
Is, especially 


Union 
but rather the 


Syria and the Soviet 
ip of a hypothetical Proto-Kurdish 
lialect grouping 


fr 


» Institute 
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one Béti (Bohtan) and one Ezidi (Yezidi). 
Justi (93) is a comparative phonological study. 
MacKenzie (114) is a competent recent study 
of a grammatical feature in various Kurdish 
dialects. The author, who groups Kurdish into 
North, Central and South, studies the first two 
of these and finds that they agree in showing a 


formal distinction between 


masculine and 


feminine genders 

Since alphabetization implies phonemiciza- 
tion, and since there is a small group of articles 
describing the development of scripts in various 
countries, this ‘‘live issue’’ is treated in this sec- 
tion. Kurdish has traditionally been written in 
a form of Arabic-Persian script. In Iraq, Arabic 
script is still in use. Senator Tawfiq Wahby 
devised an excellent phonemic alphabet using 
Arabic script (186) and later a slightly inferior 
one using Latin script (188), but, unfortunate- 
ly, neither has caught on. In Syria the Bedir- 
Xan family has succeeded in introducing a 
Latin script which has been adopted by Western 
scholars as well. In Soviet Armenia, Latin 
letters were originally used for Kurdish, but a 
modified Cyrillic script has been in use since 
1939. There have been no publications in 
Kurdish in Turkey since the first World War. 

The following discuss these developments, 
usually comparing the 
(55) at 


various alphabets: 
and (56); Kurdojev (103), 
pp. 11-14; McCarus (121), pp. 6-10; Minorsky 
(125); and Rondot (154), (155), (156), and 
(158). See under Textbooks for ABC Readers. 

General bibliographies are to be found in 
Bois (35) and (36), Chirguh (43), Justi 
(90), Lerch (110), Minorsky (123), Nikitine 
(138) and Socin (181) 


Edmonds 


Dictionaries and Word Stud 
Works in this section fall into three grou 
(a) lists; (b) 
word studies, either limited to a given subject 
or found in polyglot dictionaries; and (c) 


DS 


I 


dictionaries and word special 


books on travel, history, anthropology, etc., 
which 
the Kurdish 


which often 


contain scattered throughout the text 


terms for cultural 
detail. For the 
grammars, see th 

listing of books under Descriptive Studies 
(a) Jaba-Justi (83) is the best-known dic 
tionary, 


many traits 


are describs d in 


glossaries found in most 


dealing with lexicon from the 


com 
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parative point of view; Houtum Schindler (77) 
and (79) are supplements to it. Other dic- 
tronariecs are 


Kurdish-Russian n.d 
Kurdish of Urmia 
Arabic-Kurdish 1892 
Bahdinan Kurdish 
Russian-Kurdish 1916 
Kurdish of Urmuia 
English-Kurdish 1934 
Kurdish of Iraq 
Arabic-Kurdish 1949 
Kurdish ot Iraq 
Arabic-Kurdish 1950 
Kurdish of Iraq 
Kurdish, Persian, Ara- 
bic n.d. Kurdish of 
Iran 
Armenian 
1957 
Erevan 
Kurdish-Russian 1957 
Kurdish of USSR 
Russian-Kurdish 1957 
Kurdish of USSR 


Egiazarov (60) 


Khalidi (95) 
Nikitine (137) 
Fattah (65) 
Asri (16) 
Mukriani (130) 


Shahir (166) 


Kurdish 
Kurdish of 


Siabandov 


Beko (28) 


Farizov 


(64) 


Two articles providing word lists are: 
Miiller (132) Kurdish of Urmia n.d 
Adjarian (1) Kurdish-French 1910 
Kurdish of Novo 


Bayazet 


Ross (159) tells of a voluminous Kurdish 
dictionary compiled by Major E. B. Soane and 
belonging to the School of Oriental 
African Studies in London 


and 


(b) Special word studies include 
Pallas (148) Polyglot dictionary 
1786 and 1789 


Kurdish 


1808 


Klaproth (97) and Persian 


Benfey (30) 
Rédiger-Pott (153) 


Names of months 1836 
Animals, minerals 
plants 1840-50 
Names of tribes 1862 
Loan words 1873 
Names of 
1878 
Topographical 
1896-7 
Names of birds 1947 


Blau 
Justi 


(33) 
(92) 
(91) 


Justi animals 


Hartmann terms 


Mokri 
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Shahir (166) Comparative 


n.d 


study 


Bois (37) Grammatical nomen- 


a ppea r 


clature (to 
soon ) 


Klaproth (97) compares Tiflis Kurdish 
with Persian and other languages. Rédiger 
and Pott, after presenting some general observa- 
tions in Kurdish structure and literature, use 
secondary sources to compare animal, plant and 
mineral terms in Kurdish and other languages. 
The two articles by Justi also combine studies 
On cognates and loans with phonological trans- 
formations. Mokri (127) provides an exten- 
sive and useful list of bird names, giving for 
each item dialectal variants plus the Latin 
ornithological term, with cross references and 
illustrations. Pére Bois (37) discusses gram- 
matical terms chosen (or devised) by modern 
Kurdish grammarians. He compares, for 
example, the names of the parts of speech 
chosen by Kurd scholars in Syria, Iraq and the 
Soviet Union, relating them to non-linguistic 
factors. Sharir (166) compares Kurdish, 
Persian and Arabic against a kind of Iranian 
root-theme, attempting to show a closer affinity 
between Kurdish and Persian than between 
Kurdish and Arabic. 

(c) Travelers in Kurdistan have usually con- 
tributed only discrete lexical items 
(38), Chanykow (42), Giildenstidt (70), 
(73), Koch (98), Rich (152), 
Sandreczki (164), Soane (180), and Wagner 
(185) 


Brugach 
Hammer 


Barth (22) includes Kurdish terms in 
his ethnographic study on the Kurds. Nikitine 
(138) and Edmonds (53) supply a consider- 
ible number of native expressions for typically 
Kurdish features, the latter including as well 
many poems with English translation 


Desi riptit é Studie s 


Books that provide synchronic descriptions of 


particular dialects are 


Garzoni 
Amadia, Iraq 1787 
Mann (117) 
Saujbulag, Iran 1906 


(69) (1) (V) 


(G) 


3. Abbreviations in this list are 
man, | 


(1) Language of book; A—Arabic, E 
Italian, K-—Kurdish, R—Russian; (2) V—Vocabulary appended 


Soane (175) 

Sulaimaniya, Iraq 1913 
Soane (174) 

Sulaimaniya, Iraq 1919 
Fossum (68) 

Kermanshah 1919 
Ellow , (61) 

Mosul-Lake Urmia 1920 
Jardine (85) 

Dohuk, Mosul 1922 
Beidar 

Ziakho-Gezira 1926 
Sidgi (173) 

Sulaimaniya 1928 
Wahby 

Sulaimaniya 1929 
C. Bedir-Kahn 

Syria 1937 
Kurdo (101) 

Soviet Armenia 1948 
Saj jadi (163) 

Iraq 1948 
Amin 

Iraq 1952 
Avdal (18) 

Soviet Armenia 1952 
Kurd (99) 

Syria 1952 
K. Bedir-Xan 

Syria 1953 
Wahby 

Sulaimaniya 1956 
K'urdo (100) 

Soviet Armenia 1956 
Kurdojev (103) 

Soviet Union 1957 
McCarus 

Sulaimaniya 1958 


27) 


(186) 


(23) 


(14) 


(24) 


(187) (A) 


(K) 
(R) 


(121) (EB) (V) 

Of these, probably all except Mann and 
McCarus had in mind to compose a grammar 
for use in the classroom. All are listed here, 
however, since even those containing exercises 
are really reference grammars, and all provide 
convenient descriptions of the language. Addi- 
tional remarks on their suitability as classroom 
texts will be found in Textbooks. 

These works generally present a description 


-English, F—French, G—Ger- 
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of the phonology and morphology of the 
dialect in question, as well as a glossary or 
word lists and varying amounts of text. All 
are based on field experience, or are written by 
native speakers 

Garzoni (69), because of its comparatively 
great age, affords some time depth for his- 
torical comparisons, It is fairly consistent (if 
awkward) in its transcription, and covers the 
grammar in broad outline. Mann's sixty-page 
sketch (117) of grammar and phonology is 
one of the best on any dialect, foreshadowing 
modern linguistic methodology 

Soane (175) and its abridgement (174) are 
linguistically unsophisticated works, but are 
especially valuable for wealth of 


systematic 


their data 


Fossum (68) is more s} than Soane, 
but the author's orientation to the Arabic-Per- 
from him 
certain features of Kurdish phonology, as the 


v/v 


in script apparently concealed 
contrast 

Jardine (85) is a short but excellent sketch 
with remarkably complete morphological cover- 
sketch (27) 
essentials of morphology; 


age Beidar’s also covers the 
a special feature is 
his emphasis on proverbs and short texts of 
cultural value. Sidqi (173) is a brief pedes- 
trian sketch of Kurdish morphology in an 
Arabic Wahby (186), in spite of a 
normative bent in lexicon, is an outstanding 
description of Kurdish, based on observed 
forms rather than being made to fit a foreign 
structure. While there is limited treatment of 


morph yph« memik 


mold 


processes, phonology is 
ignored beyond a mere listing of consonant and 
Wahby (187) is a partial 
translation into Arabic of his (186). 

C. Bedir-Khan (23) is 


ote 
trea 


vowel phonemes 


another excellent 


nt by a native scholar. Items of partic- 


ular interest in the statement 


phonology are a 
of Arabic 


frequencies « f 


on the 
Kurdish; 


bas 1 on 


treatment phonemes in 
“letters” 


2 Kurdish newspaper; and 


tables of 
counts in 
phonemic stress defined in terms of morpho 


The re 


coverage of the 


logical items is also a fairly complete 


K'urdo (100) 
limits himself to morphology in his textbook, 


morphology 
providing many short reading selections 
throughout the book 

The 


Oo rs 


excellent Kurdojev g-ammar 


briefly 


(103) 


most of the ast t ol the 
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There is a detailed 
the linear phonemes and the 
morphology, including a short section on word 
formation. The author also provides a repre 
sentative sampling of modern Kurdish litera- 
ture from various 
scripts 


language, including syntax 
treatment of 


and in 
This book is also interesting for its 
many bibliographical references, especially on 
Kurdish studies in the JSSR. McCarus (121) 
application of American linguistic 
methodology to Kurdish. Phonology (includ 
ing stress and intonation), morphology and 
syntax are treated, with texts and glossary 

Shorter dialectal sketches are to be found in 
the following articles: 


(45) 

(133) 
(151) 
(176) 
(81) 

(170) 
(171) 
(140) 
(21) 

(141) 
(184) 
(122) 
(182) 
(54) 


countries various 


1s an 


Chodzko 
Miiller 
Rhea 


Soane 


1857 
1864 
1880 
1912 
1927 
1933 
1933 

934 
1939 
1944 
1950 
1950 
1953 


Sulaimaniya 
Kurmanji 
Hakkari 
Sulaimanya 
Khorasan 
Soviet Armenia 
Soviet Armenia 
Urmia (7) 


Ivanow 
Shamilov 
Shamilov 
Nikitine 
Barr 
Nikitine 
Tsukerman 
Miller 
Sokolova 


Edmonds 


Iran 

Urmia (7?) 

Soviet Armenia 

Soviet Armenia 

Turkmenistan 

Sulaimaniya and 
Mukri 

Soviet Armenia 

Bajalani 


1955 
1956 
1956 


Kurdojev (104) 
MacKenzie (113) 


Chodzko (45) uses a French transcription 
which is not always consistent, and his analysis 
Rhea (151), 
on eight years residence in southeastern Turkey, 
and describes 
the various parts of speech and gives 20 pages 
of Kurdish vocabulary. Soane (176) takes up 
features of 
Kurdish. Ivanow (81) uses a roughly phone- 
did Mann (117), 
Barr's excellent 
deal of 

Edmonds (54) discusses a 
of morphology, the 
pronominal 


is mot very penetrating. based 


lists consonants vowels, briefly 


ertain phonological Sulaimaniya 


mic approach, as in his 
description 
attention to 


analysis vowels 
(21) 
pt 
particular featur 


includes a great 


osodic features 
rules of 
affixes on the 
MacKenzie (113) 
certain features of 
hours contact 


rrangement of 


various parts of speech 


» hrief 
x > a UTICI 


Bajalani 


outline of 
based on a number of 
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with a native speaker. Sokolova presents 2 Jiawuk Latin script, 
detailed description, with palatograms, of the Baghdad 1930 
vowel and consonant phonemes of Kurdish Azizan Latin script, 
The other items in this list I have not seen Damascus 1932 
Bibliographical studies on specific areas are Faraj Arabic script, 
Edmonds (49) and (50) for southern Iraqi Baghdad 1948 
Kurdistan, Kurdojev (103) for the Soviet Jindi Cyrillic script, 
Union, and Minorsky (123) and Bois (36) Erevan 1954 
for all of Kurdistan by dialect areas. Sebri (165) Latin script, 
Damascus 1955 
Textbook Nebez (135) Latin script, 
All grammars, whether intended as textbooks Baghdad 1957 
or not, are listed in Descriptive Studies, and _ 
there discussed as descriptions of a language The following articles have bibliographies on 
While most of them are intended as school School books: For Iraq—Minorsky (124) and 
texts, this is evident usually only because of Edmonds (49) and (50); for the USSR 
short exercises at the end of each chapter or Kurdojev (103); and for all of Kurdistan 
because the author states that it is for the use Bois ( 35) and ( 36) 
of students. None of them, except perhaps for = 7” 
the ones that I have not seen, measure up to Collections of Texts 
modern standards of language teaching. They In this section are listed texts collected 
are all really reference grammars, presenting primarily by Westerners, usually of an 


ethnographic nature—folklore, folk songs, 
forward fashion, leaving it to the motivation fables et 


the structure of the language in a straight 


or they are religious works, trans 
, } : 
and industry ol he student to assimilate lations of European stories, parti ularly literary 


material works, and so forth 

, aia “a 

Sor reader d for The following books generally provide text 
dents arc n Latin transcription with translation 


annotations 


Wahby Sulaimaniya 1933 
K. Bedir-Xan (25) Syrian Kurmanji Lerch (110) Diarbekir; Zaza 18° 


r* 


)-$8 

1938 Jaba (82) Erzerum-Bayazit 1860 
Athari (17) Iraq 1949 Prum-Socin (149) Tar ‘Abdin 1887-9 
Jindi (55 ) Erevan 1955 Zhukovskij (191) Iran (7?) 1888-1922 


LeCog (106) Baban, ‘Lolo 


Wahby (188) presents reading selections to 
introduce his Latin script for Kurdish. Bedir- Zaza 
. , jatifiee Come the Hartmann (75) Bahdinan 04 
Mann (117) Mukri 19 
Jindi-Avdal (89) Soviet Armenia 193¢ 
I t (112) Syria 1940 


Oo des gned to 
ginner with a Latin script 
lish is taught in Kurdish areas Mol 6) Muk 
Mokr 26 J 95 

< years of elementary school, and ' (126) — 1951 
the fourth grade reader in this Article: 


lished by the Iraqi Ministry of Edu 


s with texts are 


di (88) is the Soviet analogue, used Tchihatcheff (183) Erzerun 1859 
Soviet Armenia Chantr (41) (*) 1860 
Kha¢éaturow (94) Erevan 1894 
Huart (80) Kurmanji 1895 
Socin (181) Bahdinan 1898 
Makas (115) Diarbekir; Gawar 1900 
Ahmad i- Arabic script, Makas (116) Mardin n.d 
‘Aziz (2) Baghdad 1929 Soane (179) Kermanshah 1909 


ys On alphabetizations are found in 
Gener al an rd mp ar alive Stud te Fi yllow ing 
are some textbooks introducing the ABC's: 
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S6'6rd 
Yezidi of Iraq 


Yezidi of Iraq 
Urmia 


Duf rense 
Marie 
Bittner 
Nikitine 
Nikitine- 
Soane 
Nikitine 
Nikitine 


Edmonds 


(48) 
(119) 
(32) 
(143) 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1922 


1923 
1926 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 


(144) Urmia 
(139) 
(136) 
(51) 
(111) 
(72) 
(21) 
(157) 


Urmia 
Urmia 
Sulaimaniya 
Lescot 
Hadank 
Barr 
Rondot 


Syrian 

Bohtan; Yezidi 

Iran 

Syrian Kurmanji 
(7?) 

Kurdojev Soviet Armenia 
Kurdish the Bible 
special mention; the American Bible Society 
in particular has been quite active over the 
years, publishing books of the Old and New 
Testaments in various Kurdish dialects using 
Arabi Latin 
dialects are represented in this body of litera- 
ture, ranges from 1866 to 1953: Ker- 
(10,11,67), Kurmanji of Armenia 
(6,7,12,47), Syria (3,9) and 

Mukri (5,8) 


1945 


(105) 1950 


translations of deserve 


Armenian, and scripts. Four 
which 
manshahi 


Kurmanji of 
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Kurdish Literature and Periodical 


The oldest Kurdish literature, which accord 
ing to MMe Rewsen Bedir-Xan (26) dates 
back to the tenth century A.D., was preponder- 
antly in the form of verse, and even today 
poetry forms a large portion of native works 
in Kurdish. In modern times, however, prose 
works on philisophy, sociological and political 
problems, Kurdish history, etc 


romantic 


, as well as 
and other more sentimental 
have come to share the 
writers. 

The first Kurdish newspaper Kurdistan, 
which was founded in Istanbul in 1897 by 
Mihdet Bey Bedir-Xan, has been followed by 
perhaps a dozen others in that language. The 
extant Kurdish periodicals known to the writer 
are Hetaw (193), Hewlér (194), Kheber 
(195), and Zhin (197) in Iraq and Reya Taze 
(196) in Soviet Armenia. 

A comprehensive survey of Kurdish litera- 
ture and periodicals throughout the Middle East 
can be found in Bois (34), (35) and (36), 
which 


themes 
attention of Kurdish 


characteristic 
remarkably 


include translations of 


literary selections and detailed 


bibliographical data 


List of Titles Referred to in Text 
Abbrev rations 


BSOAS 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
1 }—Iranskije 


Jazyki 


JA—Journal Asiatique 


JRAS 
JRCAS 
REI 
ZDMG 


1. Adjarian, H 
guistique de Paris 16:349-383 (1910) 
2. Ahmad i'Aziz Agha. Elifba y Kurdty 
3. American Bible Society. Incila Luga 
ber 677B) 
Injil Ligd {The Gospel 
Injila Mark 
Injil Xodé @ mé Isa él M 
ur Lord Jesu 
Injila Rabbé May 
according to Matthew}, 1891. In 
Rabbé May Hisus Kristos t 


. Jobn), 


Hisus Krist 
iia Rabbé 
Cuca: nbvisi | 


hannés névisi { 1911 


677) 
Injili Muqaddasi [The Holy G 


“Recueil de mots kurdes en dialecte de 


[The 
[The Gost 


f Luke} 
{The G pel of Mark} 


Christ written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John] 


May Hisu 
1$i Luke }, 
Amalé Rasula [The Acts of the Apostles}, 


pel}. New York, 1919. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society 
Revue des Etudes Islamiques 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 


Novo-Bayazet,” Mémoires de la Société Lin- 


Kurdish ABC's) 
Luke} 


lad, 1929 
(ABS Publication num- 


Bag! 
Beirut, 1953 
New York, 1919 

n.p. n.d. (ABS Pub. No 


be desté Madté 


678) 
Markos Luga 
Istanbul 


u Hanna 
1857. (ABS 


vesanayn 


Madtéos névisi [The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Krist i Mar ¢ met [ . Mark} 1911 
1911. Injila Rabbé May Hisus Kristo 
1911. Istanbul 


Injila 
ko Hovw- 
(ABS Pub. No 


(ABS Pub. No. 679) 
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Methelokén Hezreté Siléman [The Proverbs of Solomon), Beirut, 1947. (ABS Pub 


Mizgané Liga [The Gospel of Luke}, London, 1900. (ABS Pub. No. 684c). 
, Mizgané Margos {The Gospel of Mark}, London, 1900. (ABS Pub. No. 684b) 
12. —— Peyman e Né e Xoiye Ma Isa el Mesih [The New Testament of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ}, Istanbul, 1872. (ABS Pub. No. 676). 
13. Amin, Muhammad Zaki. Tdarix {History}, Baghdad, 1928 
14. Amin, Nuri ‘Ali. Quwewd'id Zimdné kurdi le serf u nebu [Grammar of the Kurdish Language}, 
Baghdad, 1952 
15. ‘Arif, Raid. Firmésk u boner [Order and Science}, Baghdad, 1950 
‘Asti, Muhammad Amin. Kstébi Ahmadi { Arabic Kurdish Word-list}, Baghdad, 1949 
17. Athari, Muhammad Bahjat Al-, and Kazim, ‘Abd ul-Hamid. Kurdish translation by Naji ‘Abbas 
Nwendini Kurdi [Kurdish Reader}, Baghdad, 1949 
18. Avdal, A. Kitéba Zimané Kurmanji [Book of the Kurdish Language}, Erevan, 1952. 
19. Azizan, Herekol. Rézana elfabéya qurdi; note sur l'alphabet kurde, Damascus, 1932. 
20. Bailey, H. W Persia—Language and Dialects,” Encyclopedia of Islam, 43:1050-1058, Leiden, 
21. Barr, Kaj. “Aufzeichnungen iiber kurdische Dialekte,” Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wis- 
enschajien zu Gé6ttingen, dritte Folge, No. 11, 111-497, Berlin, 1939 
22. Barth, Frederik. Principles of Social Organization in Southern Kurdistan, Oslo, 1953 
23. Bedir-Khan, Celadet. Grammaire kurde. Damascus, 1937 
24. Bedir-Xan, Dr. Kamuran Ali. Langue kurde. Paris, 1953 
25 ——. Xwendina Kurdi {Kurdish Reader}, Damascus, 1938 
26. Bedir-Xan, Mme Rewen. Safhat min al-'adabil-kurdi [Pages from Kurdish 
54 
27. Beidar, (L’Abbé) Paul. Grammaire kurde. Paris, 1926 
28. Beko, Cerkes X. Kurdsko-russkij Slovar, Xebernama Kurmanji-risi (Kurdish-Russian Dictionary). 
Moscow, 1957 
29. Benedictsen, Age Meyer. Les Dialectes d'Aoraman et de Pawa. Copenhagen, 1921 
Benfey, Th., and Stern, M.A. “Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alten Vélker,” Berlin, 1836. 
Berésine, E. Recherches sur les dialectes musulmans. Il. Recherches sur les dialectes persans 
Kazan, 1853 
32. Bittner, Dr. Maximilian. Die Heiligen Bicher der Jeziden oder Teufelsanbeter (Kurdisch und 
Arabisch). Denkschrifte der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, Philosophisch-Historisch Klasse, Vol. 55, 
Band. IV, No. 1-5. Vienna, 1913 
33. Blau, Otto Nachrichten tiber kurdische Stimme,"’ ZDMG, 16: 607-627 (1862) 
34. Bois, (Pére) Thomas, O.P. L’Ame des Kurdes a la lumiére de leur Folklore. Beirut, 1946 
35 —. “Coup d’oeil sur la littérature kurde,”” Al-Machriqg, 49: 201-239 (1955). 
3 . Les Kurdes. Histoire, Sociologie, Littérature, Folklore,” Al-Machrig, 53: 101-147, 
6-299 (1959) 
47 “Remarques critiques sur la nomenclature grammaticale kurde,” Biblioteca Orientalis, 
ciden; to appear soon 


Literature}. Beirut, 


38. Brugsch, Dr. Heinrich Karl. Reise der &. Preussischen Gesandtschaft nach Persien 1860 und 1861 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1862 (Vol. I) and 1863 (Vol. II) 
39. Cegerxwin. Diwan. Damascus, 1945 
4 Sewra 4zadi [Revolt of the Free}. Damascus, 1954 
41. Chantre, Ernest. Recueil de notices et récits kurdes. St. Petersburg, 1860 
42. Chanykow, Nicolas von. Vermitielungen in Saudg-Bulak. St. Petersburg, 1856 
43. Chirguh, Bletch. La question kurde, ses origines et ses cause Cairo, 1930. (Pub. No. 5 of La 
Ligue national kurde Hoyboun) 
44. Chirikov, Putewoi Journal. St. Petersburg, 1875 
45. Chodzko, A Etudes philologiques sur la lange kurde,” JA, 9:297-356 (1857). 
Darmesteter, James. Etudes Iraniennes. Vol. Il Paris, 1883 
Dikranean, Marditsch Vartabed. Leuchtende Lampe. Istanbul, 1866 and 1868 
Dufresne Un comte kurde de la région de Sé‘érd,” JA, Xe Série, 12:107-118 (1910) 
Edmonds, (Major) C. J. “A Bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 1920-1936," JRCAS, 24:487-497 


A Bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 1937-1944," JRCAS, 32:185-191 (1945). 
A Kurdish Lampoonist: Shaikh Riza Talabani,” JRCAS, 22:111-123 (1935). 
- ‘A Kurdish Newspaper: ‘Rozh-i-kurdistan’,” JRCAS, 12:83-90 (1925). 
——. Kurds, Turks and Arabs. (Politics, Travel and Research in North-Eastern Iraq, 1919- 
don, 1957 
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ERRATA 


Three errors of attribution were made in 
Paul E. A. Romeril’s ‘Tunisian Nationalism: 
A Bibliographical Outline, 
issue of this Journal (Vol 


206-215) 


in the Spring, 1960 
XIV, No pp. 
On page 209, the reference to the 
document “‘Tunisian Decrees of February 8, 
1951” (MEJ, V, (1951) pp. 354-359) in- 
cluded, incorrectly, the name of Benjamin Riv- 
lin as the author. On page 211, the reference 


+ 


at 


GENERAL 

THE Book oF GOVERNMENT 
KINGS, of Nizam al-Mulk. 
Hubert Drake. 
Paul, 1960; 


Pre ss, 


OR RULES FOR 

Translated by 
Routledge & Kegan 
Haven 


a, 


London 
New 


+ 


Yale University 


1960. 1x Ss 


page Introduction, 
translator's notes, and index. $5.00. 


Reviewed bj 


] 


This admirable translation of the Siyasat- 


nama or Siyar 


eph M. Upton 


al-Mulak, with an introduction 
by Reuben Levy, 
Yale 


is one volume in the hand- 


some series of Rare Maste rpieces of 


Philosophy and Science and has been accepted 
of UNESCO 
ptionally well qual- 


in the Persian Translation Series 
Nizam al-Mulk was exce 


to the document ‘French-Tunisian Agreement 
on Tunisian Independence,” (Current History, 


XXXI, July, 1956, p 


Rivlin’s authorship was also incorrect 


52), as being of B. 
The 
two references to the short title Africa, on pp. 
214 and 215 are also attributed wrongly to 
Dr. Rivlin; the work is correctly identified on 
p. 206 of the reference article as being of the 


authorship of N. Ziadeh 


His carcer 
is summarized by Harold Bowen in the En- 


fied to write a handbook for kings 
cyclopedia of Islam. He was born, probably 
in 1018, at Radkan, a village near Tus of which 
his revenue agent. His religious 
education was under a learned Sunni doctor in 
Nishapur. In about 1054 he took service with 
Alp Arslan, acting as his father’s lieutenant in 
eastern Khurasan and subsequently became his 
vizier; continuing on his death in 1072, as 
vizier for Malikshah. Bowen comments “The 
celebrity of Nizim al-Mulk is really due to the 
fact that he was in all but mame a monarch 
and ruled his empire with striking success.” 
He was assassinated in 1092 by a man believed 
to have been an agent of the notorious Hassan 
Sabbah, although, according to Bowen, some 


father was 
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contemporaries laid the murder to Malikshah. 
That he was not murdered befors, is convinc- 
ing skill and firmness. His 
death was followed within a month by that of 
Malikshah and by the break-up of the empire. 

The compilation of a book of rules appears 
to have been. requested by Malikshah in 1086 
when he first 


evidence of his 


realized the dangers surrounding 
The plan adopted 
by Nizam al-Mulk was to state a principle and 


him and sought their causes. 
then illustrate it by quotations or anecdotes re 
vealing the folly of 


entertaining 


wisdom or rulers. 
These form the part of the 
But, as Professor Levy notes in his in- 
troduction, Nizam al-Mulk “‘coldly and clearly 
pointe faults lay, though with- 
out a word in self-exculpatio 


past 
most 


book 
d out where the 


rominent recurrent theme is the 


t face on the day of judgment 


when he must account for every dereliction of 
duty 


case of 


This awful prospect is magnified in the 
a king by the belief that he is not only 
selected by Allah, but is endowed with every 
talent required to carry out the 
the smallest detail. This ace 

h Nizim al-Mulk puts upon the vital im- 
to a k ng of 


guards, 


livine will in 


ounts for the stress 


great care in selecting 


and boon companions. It is 


sting to note in this connection the em- 


s} 


yhasis he places on the selection of a vizier 


a from the family of a vizier and to observe 
from Bowen's family 
al-Mulk’s sons 
rrandson serve 

Another striking them¢ 


with which the 


tree that five of Nizim 


two grandsons, and a great- 
1 as viziers 

is the virulence and 
atta ks 
among whom he seems to number anyone who 
Sunni of the Shafi‘ His 


reflects the increasingly dangerous role 


passion writer heretics, 


was not a school 
oncern 
of religious dissension in the political organi- 
which was to result in 


Mor 
precepts concerning the adn 


zation of the 
the terrible 
The 


of justice. the 


empire 
invasion of the igols 

unistration 
protection of the peasantry, and 
and official mal- 


an elaborate system of in 


ntion of 
called for 
spection and the 
But it 
ton $s 


the prevé oppression 
feasance 
mployment of ret 
Miss 
administration in 
Per ia 


semblance to 


agents 


iS doubtful, judging from Lamb 


comments on Seljug 


Landlord and Peasant in whether thes« 


ideals bore any close re actual 
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practice. In any case, this book has had a long 
and honorable place in the education of Persians 
and was included in the curriculum to be 
studied by the last of the Qajar rulers, Ahmad 
Shah, deposed in 1925. 


© JoserH M. Upton is a Research Fellow, Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University 
and author of The History of Modern 
1960. 


Iran: an 
Interpretation, 


IsLAMIC LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD, by 
J. N. D. Anderson, with an 
Dr. Saba Habachy, 
York University 


introduction by 
K. B. E. New York New 
Press, 1959. xx + 100 
pages, bibliography to page 106. $2.75 


Reviewed by Henri La 


Under this title are put togeth ve | 
tures given in 1958 by Professor Anderson at 
the Law School of New York University, 
the purpose of 


with 
non-spec ialized 
involves 


informing a 
audience about some of the problems 
in making Islamic law (the shari‘a) applicable 
The author considers par- 
ticularly the Near East, the Sudan, 
Morocco. 

The by contrasting it 
with modern systems of law, the concept of 
shari’a—the law for Muslims 
touches on some Western scholarly 
concerning the origins of this law 

The 


way in 


to modern society 
Tunisia and 
defines, 


first lecture 


revealed and 


criticism 


second of the 
which the 
changeable but 


lectures demonstrates the 
theoretically un- 
even in the classical period of 
imperfectly applied, 
(when the Ottoman — 
Western type of 
kinds of 
the shari’a had to give ground in the 
face of legislation and juridical processes bor- 
rowed from other systems. On the other hand, 
and particularly after 1915 (when the first 
Ottoman reforms in the family law were made), 
the sharia began to undergo a whole series of 
internal transformations in matters 
mained peculiarly its province 
inheritance and awgaf. All this 
largely to Western ideas. e reader will par- 
ticularly appreciate the section (pp. 27-37), 
both concise and precisely documented, which 


hari‘ a, 


Islam 
1850 


underwent, after 
adopted a 
commercial code), two set 


arate 
hand, 


transformations. On the one 


which re 


personal status, 


was owing 
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Professor Anderson has devoted to the various 
laws concerning personal status on inheritance 
which have recently come into being in Egypt 
(where the significance of the laws of 1943, 
1946 and 1956 is stressed), in Jordan in 1951, 
(p. 32) and in Morocco in 1958 (p. 34). The 
chapter ends with a sketch of the reforms 
either projected or put into effect in Lebanon 
(p. 35), in Libya (p. 35) and in Iraq (p. 36). 

The two lectures which follow bring out 
the meaning and the scope of the principal 
changes that have taken place in personal status 
(pp. 38-58) and the rule of inheritance (pp. 
59-80). The elimination of the right of matri- 
monial constraint, the limitations on—and in 
Tunisia, even the abolition of—polygamy, a 
recasting of legislation on divorce, tending to 
limit the circumstances under which a husband 
may avail himself of the right of repudiation 
and to increase the opportunities of the wife 
to demand dissolution of the marriage by the 
judicial authority—all these figure among the 
most important reforms. The study of the 
procedures by which this was accomplished per- 
mits the identification of the three means 
utilized: a sharp definition of the competence 
of the tribunals, recourse to various solutions 
within the schools (talfiqg) and refusal to 
notarize acts contrary to the new legislation 

In the reform of the rule of inheritance, 
much more slowly and more timidly done, 
what strikes one above all, in comparison with 
more secondary changes, is the establishment 
of the idea—this rather unexpected—of ob- 
ligatory legacies within the limits of the (tra- 
ditional) disposable third of the estate and, 
also within these limits, of the possibility of a 
legacy in favor of one heir without the require- 
ment of consent by the! co-heirs. Also to be 
noted is the very clear resumé at the end of the 
chapter (pp. 77-80) of the principal criticisms 
that have been made of the rule of inheritance. 

The last lecture (pp. 80-100) sets forth, by 
way of conclusion, the 
secularization 


various elements in 
now lead the Muslim 
countries (particularly Turkey and Pakistan) to 
move at full speed in effecting basic reforms 
and adopting legislative 
to the necessities and concepts of contemy 
society. 

This clear and precise work, easily read, for 


which 


systems better suited 


orary 


which we may be grateful to an eminent spe- 
cialist, constitutes an excellent general view of 
one of the most pressing problems of the 
Muslim world. Too many questions are raised 
for us to be able to discuss this or that prob- 
lem, even though one or the other might have 
an intrinsic importance belied by seemingly 
secondary consideration. But we may well 
pause to discuss a question that must be con- 
sidered integral to the theme: the definition 
of “shari'a’’ itself, a term which we might 
translate by “statutory law’’, or “code’’, or “the 
law", but for which it is difficult to find an 
exact equivalent in a Western language. (In 
the original terme que nous traduisons 
par “loi” ou par “droit,” mais auquel il nous 
parait difficile de trouver l’equivalent exact 
dans une langue occidentale.” Ed.) 

As Mr. Anderson so well says (p. 4), the 
sharia does not consist exclusively of those 
matters which, in the treatises of figh, concern 
the mu‘amalat but also those of the ‘ibadat: 
legal purity, fasting, prayer, zakat, pilgrimage 
—and even, for some authorities, the jihad— 
which involve, let it be noted, obligations on 
the part of the believer that are both religious 
and secular. The shari'a takes in as well the 
whole realm of the wsul al-figh “sources of the 
law,” of which the principal ones (Qur'an, 
Sunna, ijma’ and qiyas) are studied at this point 
(pp. 10-14). It would perhaps have been 
worthwhile, even in a work of popularization, 
to point out some of the other principles of 
methodology that have been advocated by vari- 
ous contemporary reformists (such as the con- 
cepts of maslaba and of siyasa shar'iya). But, 
above all, the shari‘a is still the aggregate of 
the opinions on fundamental matters of faith 
(cf. Kitab al-shari'a of Abi Bakr al-Ajurri) 
which Muslim theologians have developed at 
length in their works on the wsul al-din or have 
summarized in breviaries (‘agida). 

It is difficult to see how, given these condi- 
tions, a complete institutional secularization 
would be possible without a new formulation 
of the articles of faith, by which religion, be- 
coming solely a matter of personal conscience, 
would be defined outside any political or social 
context. Study of the traditional ‘agida, still 
both in Eastern and Western Islam, 
will show that traditionalists will not hear of 


in voguc 
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But confessionalism 
still so deeply rooted 


turning to innovations 


in politics the re- 
crudescence of the missionary spirit, the growth 
of atheism, along with a number of other 
factors, all have the tendency to lead large 
segments of Muslim opinion 
evaluation of the shari‘a. 


towards a re- 
On the other hand, 
meditation upon this same system by many 
sincere believers—who have not, 
joined in the kind of activism represented: by 
the latter-day 


however, 


has revealed to 
values which, it seems, the 
modern world often loses sight of. A drama is 
being played out these days arrong the Muslim 
community, one of which too few Westerners 
are fully aware 


brotherhoods 


them humanistic 


it is not the least oc the merits 
of Mr. Anderson's work that it helps us under- 
stand this fact 


Henri Laoust is a professor at the Collége de 


OU 
George 


AND STATE IN 
Lenczowski. 


versity Press, 1960 


THE Mippie East, by 
Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
379 pages. $6.75. 


Reviewed by James Terry Duce 


written an excellent 
treatise on that most complex of problems, 
Oil and the the Middle East.” It 
should serve as a primer for those 


Dr Lenczowski has 


State in 


interested in 


the area and the extensive bibliography will be 
of service to those who wish to inquire further 

Dr. Lenczowski has described clearly the 
political and social reactions derived from the 


massive oil discoveries in the Middle East. His 
discussions cover many controversial points, and 
both oil companies and government officials 
will disagree with him in minor matters. Basi 
cally, however, the difficulties that have arisen 
have from the that more oil 


discovered than anybody had supposed possible, 


come fact was 
ind what were originally thought to be very 
long risks geologically and politically turned 
into some of the most profitable oil producing 
ventures in the world. Dr. Lenczowski describes 
clearly the negotiations of the last decade as the 
result of these events, and which in the main, 
have resulted in payments to governments be 
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coming a combination of fixed royalties and 
an income tax taking a percentage of the profit, 
a fiscal plan imported from Venezuela where 
it was first developed under somewhat similar 
circumstances. The negotiations were further 
complicated by the gold clauses in the original 
Mideast contracts, which were greatly affected 
during the war by the high premiums in free 
gold markets, such as Jiddah, where the gold 
sovereign sold for as much as $21.00 against 
a par value of $8.52. Dr. Lenczowski’s final 
statements in Chapter 4 should be carefully 
considered. At present, the latecomers are hav- 
ing to pay increasingly high premiums to break 
into the Middle Eastern scene, which is to be 
expected as they have the advantage of the 
ground work done by the early concessionaires 
over the last forty years. As the organization 
of the Middle East governments has improved, 
many of the early problems that the conces- 
sionaires have faced have disappeared, only to 
be replaced by new ones which have further 
complicated the relationships between the gov- 
ernments, the companies, and the people them- 
selves. This phenomenon has been described 
by Dr. Lenczowski very well, and he comments 
on the rise of nationalism in the Middle East, 
for the extreme nationalists are ready to forget 
that “our” oil was discovered and developed 
by the great oil concessionaire companies at a 
time when these discoveries were attended by 
considerable risks. Some of the ultranational- 
occupying themselves with the 
idea of extending the jurisdiction of their own 


ists are now 
couritries along the lines through which the 
oil flows, not only through the pipelines and 
onto the ships, but into the very market where 
the oil is sold. This is imperialism in reverse, 
and is likely to arouse considerable antagonism 
in the areas where oil is marketed. The pro- 
ducing companies, as the author infers, occupy 
a position between the two sovereignties, that 
in which the oil is produced and that in which 
it is consumed, and they perform there a very 
special service as middleman. They are thus 
compelled by force of circumstances to act with 
extreme circumspection in order that they may 
continue to move the great volume of oil from 
the Middle East that is so necessary to sustain 
the countries themselves, as oil revenues form 
a high percentage of government income. 
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In Chapters 11 to 15, there are a series of 
excellent summaries of the problems the oil 
company faces with the public and with its 
own employees. The steps taken to improve 
public acceptance of the companies, those taken 
to train and develop an esprit de corps both 
among the nationals and aliens, and to inte- 
grate these modern organizations into the life 
of the Middle East are outlined and their im- 
portance emphasized. These chapters should 
be read carefully. 

The author does not fully explain certain 
relationships; for instance, the Consortium in 
Iran conducts its oil operations not only on be- 
half of the state but also on behalf of its owner 
companies, a subtle but important distinction 

The reviewer might add some small correc- 
tions. For instance, the Sirip concession in the 
Northern Persian Gulf lies wholly off shore, 


as the the Consortium extends 


concession of 
three miles out to sea. 
In Iraq (page 13), first, the Mosul Petroleum 
and the Basrah Petroleum Companies are 
associated with the Iraq Petroleum Company 
again a subtle but important distinction. Sec- 
ond, the American group, besides signing the 
Red Line Agreements as part of the guid pro 
guo for admission into the Iraq Petroleum 
group, had also to pay an overriding royalty 
to the Anglo-Iranian for giving up half its 
471/, per cent interest in the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. In passing, it also might be men- 
tioned that British Oil Development, which 
obtained a concession west of the Tigris in 
Iraq, failed and, at the request of the Iraq 
government, this taken 
later by the Iraq Petroleum Company group. 
The Bahrayn concession was first obtained 
by the Eastern and General Syndicate and was 
sold by it to Gulf Oil. But Gulf, then a mem- 
ber of the American group in the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company, applied to that company for 


concession Was over 


permission to retain the concession or to trans- 
fer it to the Iraq Petroleum Company. The 
Iraq Petroleum group advised that it was not 
interested in this concession, and in view of the 
limitation imposed by the Red Line Agreement, 
it further advised that Gulf dispose of its 
interest. The concession was then transferred 
to Standard Oil 


ost. 


Company of California at 


t 
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On page 78, it is to be noted that in the 
Middle East it is usual for the producing com- 
panies with more stockholder to 


than one 


transport and market the oil within each pro- 
ducing country itself, but not to do this outside, 
for there arises the question of competition in 


world markets, and this question is one of such 
nature as to make integration at this date al- 
most impossible 

In Dr. Lenczowski's discussion of the 
Buraymi arbitration, it seems to the reviewer 
that the tragedy of the collapse of an effort 
to establish a judicial 
boundaries in the Arabic not 
emphasized fully enough. Desert boundaries 
are uncertain, and the dirah, the wandering area 
of the tribes, changes with the vagaries of 
desert rainfall. 
that 
boundaries 


means of setting 


Peninsula was 


It was not until oil was dis- 


covered the accurate settlement of these 


became imperative. Curiously 
enough, this was more important to govern- 
ments than to operators of concessions, who 
had all they could do to handle their affairs 
away from boundary areas. The action of the 
British-appointed the 


crucial 


member of arbitral 


tribune in resigning at a moment 
aborted the arbitral process, and it is at the 
British door that the blame for failure of arbi 
tration must be laid. It is to be noted, too, that 
the Buraymi boundary question is only one of 
a multitude of similar problems that will aris« 
ultimately in the area and to which the arbitral 
process could have been applied 

Even within the companies themselves there 
is often a wide difference of opinion as to how 
they should conduct their affairs, both with 
governments and the man on the street, and 
in criticizing the past, it is well to remember 
that problems which appear crystal clear today 
were often, when decisions had to be made, 
enveloped in almost impenctrable fog. The 
only remedy for the problems of the conces- 
sionary companies and the government is the 
practice of good faith on both sides, combined 
with a willingness to look at matters broadly. 
Therefore, Dr. Lenczowski well raises his ad- 
monishing voice when he speaks of a ‘firm 
and intelligent determination to do one’s best 
to bridge such gaps between law and reality 
as the march of time inevitably creates,” to 
which this reviewer adds a fervent amen, and 
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expresses the hope that all interested in th 
Middle East read Oil and State in the 
East. It is a preliminary review necessary to 
the understanding of a debate, 


Middle 


vast which 1S 


just beginning 


Terry D a met of the Board 


of Governors of Sestloute 


JAMES 


MippLe EASTERN CAPITALISM: NINI 
by A J Meyer Harvard Middle 
Studies 2. Cambridge: Harvard U. iversity 
Press, 1959, viii 4 $3.75. 


ESSAYS, 
Eastern 


161 pages. 


Cari McGuire 


book In 
to illuminate a 
Middle East 


written for the 


] presumptuous little 
t t 


candalously few | iges it tries 
ery complex subject—the 


Although it 


Sp cialist re ad Ee 


econ 


omy was non 


] hope that an occasional 

student of the area will learn from its pages 
These misle adingly modest 

words by Dr. A. J] 

of the 

Studies, open 


introduc tory 
Meyer, Associate Director 
Middle 
the preface of his series of lively 
and give one the feel of the book. 
Nevertheless, despit rotestations to the con- 


and d 


Harvard Center for Eastern 


essavs 


trary spite omission of much of the 


chn il 
sional economist, the little volume must really 


customary t apparatus of the profes- 


have been intended for the eyes of two princi- 
pal groups, namely, the Middle East experts 
and the de 


will find much solid fare to chew on in these 


velopment economists, both of whom 


pages. The truly casual “non-specialist reader” 


will enjoy the refreshing and vigorous style, 


phrase 


will 


replete with witty and 


but he 


epigrammiatic 
able to 
inter 


characterization not be 
fully 


d in the text 


savor the rich wealth of refe 
lard 


The essays are clustered 


ren 


around the them«e 
nom growth of th Middle East 
tl] Middle ert apitalism 


1 


some would-be readers with an in- 


the scope of the work 


npression ol 
two review on a country-by 
irkable « NOMIC 


f World 


strides 


avout 


Meyer seeks to throw light 
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on the « evolution of the Middle East 


vice of historical analogy. Although 


onomi 
by the d 
some of the comparisons may seem a bit over 
drawn, the conclusi 


ion is convincing in its 
statement that 


in view of the societal pre- 
conditions facing both 16th century { Mercan- 
tilist} Europe and the Middle East today, com- 
paring the onslaught of forced-draft economic 
growth on these two societies may well prove 
more meaningful than analogies drawn from 
later periods of history 

The space to 
private entrepreneurship in the Middle East- 
ippropriately so in view of its titlke—but Dr. 
Meyer carefully points out that it is possible 
that the major and management 
decisions for the future may be made by the 


work devote S considerable 


investment 


state, by the military, or occasionally by some 
quasi-public body such as the Histadrut. Many 
interesting facets of the commercial capitalism 
which in the past 
Middle East ar 


preneurship, 


has been dominant in the 
Industrial 
attributed 


described. entre- 


when it occurs, is 
the standard Middle Eastern stimu- 


lant, international disaster in its various forms.” 


largely to 


Meyer challenges many commonly-held opin- 


ions, for example, that the East is “spiritually 
oriented’ and not acquisitive, that the Muslim 
faith the 
Catholic Church purportedly did in medieval 
Europe,’ that the typical Israeli is a European 


type enterpriser 


“inhibits capitalistic enterprise as 


One essay, “The New Capi- 
talism: the Oil Companies as Innovators,” de- 
picts foreign entre preneurship and its stimula- 
tion of local business through the 
“integration 


so calle d 


programs, as well as through 


The tendency to 


general economic expansion 
replacement of private enterprisers by govern- 
ment planners is recognized and evaluated in 
another essay 

The two final essays ask the question, “What 
Can the West Offer?’ to the Middle East in 
economic development, and 


its st 


they 


ruggle for 


come up with two answers 


(1) eco- 
nomic doctrine and (2) economic policy and a 
point of view. Dr. Meyer is convinced of the 
very wide applicability to underdeveloped coun- 
the Wester 


nomics but he 


tries of basi methods of 


eco 


n 
‘above all, the 


also emphasizes 


need for a whol 


of Western « 


sale and continuing reshaping 


momic concepts so as to heighten 
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their validity.” In terms of policy he recom- 
mends that the United States should do every- 
thing practicable to promote the continued flow 
of investment funds—private, governmental, 
foundation—into the area, and 
the expansion of foreign-exchange markets for 
products of the area. Economic aid must have 
priority over military aid. Regional economic 
integration must be encouraged. He further 
admonishes that the Middle East 
must be interpreted in terms of what is best 
for the peoples and countries there and not by 
publicly anti-Soviet stance The 
West must build up its “intellectual stockpile 

through education and research involving the 


international, 


events in 


a country s 


area and individual Americans who go to the 
Middle East must the 
culture. Many of the suggestions offered in 
this essay have a familiar ring but it is good 
that they have been restated 

The reader who, like a prudent capitalist- 
entrepreneur, carefully calculates his costs and 
returns, will find that an investment of a few 
hours time in this interesting and imaginative 


learn how to live in 


book will yield substantial dividends in knowl- 


edge and outlook 


CARI 
Unive 


McGuire is Professor of 
rsity of Colorado 


conomics at the 


ARAB WORLD 


FAcI 
Dar 


FACE TO 
Beirut 
i.. 1.30 


(in Arabic), by Elie Salem 
al-Ma‘arif, 1959. 119 pages. 


Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 

In its search for identity Arab youth has 
been caught between traditionalism and mod 
ernity. The one is no longer adequate to 
provide answers to the problems of this age, 


the other too drastic and alien to be espoused 
without The com- 
pounded by the various salvation 
suggested by numerous prophets from within 
and without. The crisis deepens with the con- 
stant flow of diagnoses of its causes and pre- 
The need 


action 1S 


questions contusion 1S 


recipes of 


scriptions of cure for its symptoms 


for constructive and meaningful 
pressing, but Arab youth seems to drag its 


feet 
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Impatient with this situation, Dr. Elie 
Salem, an Arab from Lebanon, undertakes in 
this small volume of aphorisms to tell his Arab 
brethren what really ails their society and to 
provide them with the blueprints for a life of 
dignity and power. With unusual courage and 
unwavering frankness, he paints the crisis as 
essentially one of being. He, therefore, appeals 
to his Arab brother to examine himself and 
then his society, with ‘calmness’ and “‘cour- 
age. It is within the soul of the Arab indi- 
vidual that the struggle should begin, the enemy 
is within 

Face to Face is addressed to the Arab youth 
as individuals and not as a collectivity. The 
author seems to have little respect for the 
masses. They are incapable of intellectual ex- 
cellence. Questions of depth and meaning, like 
“Who am I?", “What is existence?’’, “What 
is man?” and “What is God?" can only be 
asked by individuals. Society is the sum total 
of its individuals, and, therefore, no study of 
it is profitable or meaningful without the ex- 
ploration of the individual's personality and 
its potentialities 

This 


schean ) 


(I almost said 


leads 


individualistic Nietz- 

manifesto logically to the 
exhortation by the author of his fellow country- 
men to awaken and join the bandwagon of 
modern civilization. Self-discovery must lead 
to self-assertion. “Why don't we {the Arabs] 
manufacture planes 
space op 


or send missiles into 
30). Lest the author be 
totally misunderstood, it must be admitted that 
he does not blindly turn to science and tech- 
nology as the means to Behind 
technological advance lurks a ‘scientific spirit 
that the Arabs must first capture and make their 
own before they can contribute to the tech- 
nological effort of modern civilization. Con- 
sistent with his starting point, Dr. Salem is 
no victim of modern scienticism—he does not 
lose sight of man gua man, who is a totality 
and who precedes science. 

This genuine treatise is marred by a number 
of clichés and elementary moralizations and by 
a highly didactic approach. No author can 
pronounce on practically every subject (from 
birth control to ontological questions) without 


power. 


lending himself to inconsistencies and super- 


ficialities. But in such a smérgisbord of ideas, 
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THE 


any one may find something to suit his taste 
The style is unorthodox, full of colloquialisms, 
ind is sometimes pedestrian. But it is vigorous 
and refreshing with a touch of genuine humor 
The author is not 


is intereste d in 


a slave of the expression, he 


ideas no matter how they are 


conveyed 


Reading this small volume of exhortations, 


no one can fail to be impressed by the 
author. Dr 
The 


those 


serious 
ness of the Salem is not 


task 


qualities of 


just an 
ingry 
himself 


young man he has assigned 


calls for mind 
mb nt on tf n with a 
belief in 


dignity, reverence of 


sense of mussion 


genuine human reason and human 


truth, impatience with 


sentimentalities, and reliance on practi al wis 
dom to determine the 


Face t Fa 


self-criticism 


possible within particular 
is an honest effort at 
welcome addition tO an 


Arab 


situations 
and d 
encouraging harvest of books on the 
world by young Aral 

Fauzi M 


Science and Fi 


NaAJ JAR is Assistant Professor of Social 


reign Studies at Michigan State 


University, East Lansing 
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BANON, by 


HISTORIANS OF MEDIEVAL LE 
Kamal S. Salibi. American 

Beirut, Publication of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Oriental Series 
No. 34. Beirut: Catholic Press, 
pages. Bibliography and Index 
indicated 


University of 


1959 262 


No price 


LEBANON IN THE LAST YEARS OF FEUDALISM 
1840-1868: A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT 
BY ANTUN DaAuHirR AL AQioi OTHER 
DocuMENTS, by Malcolm H. Kerr. Ameri 
Beirut, Publication of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Oriental Series 
No. 33 Cathol Press, 1959. 159 
pages No price indicated 
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can University of 
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Ind x 
ved by H 


Since the Middk 
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out of all [ 
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first Eastern 
century) a 


During th 
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ceeded in eluding direct political domination 
by Islam, and in contrast with the other Eastern 
Christian churches, kept their church free of 
Muslim influences 

The books throw much 
light on major periods of Maronite history. In 
the more important of the two works, Maronit. 
Historians of Medieval Lebanon, Dr. Salibi 
analyzes the history of Lebanon under Crusade 
and Mamluk rule (1099-1516) as presented by 
three leading Maronite historians: Ibn al-Qila ‘i 
(d. 1516), Duwayhi (d. 1704) and Tannis 
al-Shidyaq (d. 1861). It was during this 
pe riod that the foundations of Lebanese feudal 
laid, the 
Christian Lebanon and Western Europe estab 
lished, and the tradition of Lebanese autonomy 
first developed 


two under review 


ism were earliest relations between 


The contemporary Arab historians, as well as 
the chroniclers of the Crusades, dealt only 
indirectly with Lebanon and the Maronites 
What we know of the latter during this period 
is largely a self-image reflected in the writings 
of the indigenous historians. Dr. Salibi, while 
concentrating on the chief historians of 
the 


three 
period, makes ample reference to other 
sources, including contemporary non-Maronit 
Lebanese historians. In this respect the present 
work not only contributes fresh information on 
this period of Middle Eastern history but also 
provides interesting glimpses into a number of 
sources into which the Western researcher has 
had no access 

Although the book is based on a 


thesis, it 1s a work of 


Ph.D 
thorough and mature 
another 
contribution by the rising school of Westert 


history and cul 


scholarship. It represents signific: 
trained Arab historians to the 
ture of the Middle East region 

Dr. Kerr's book, apart from an introductor 
ommentary, consists of a translation of a cor 
temporary historical narrative by Antin Dahir 
ul-'Agigi, entitled by the editor of the put 
lished Aral 


Sedition in Lebanon 


manuscript Revolution ar 
An Unknown Page fror 
the History of the 1814 t 
files 
at Bkirki 
+} 


Mountain from 


1873,” and a series of letters found in th 
of the Maronite 
It de ils 


/ 


Patriarchal residence 


with perhaps the most important thr 


ides of Maronite history during the nine 


nth ¢ ury in 


which Leban feudalism 
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began to disintegrate and Lebanon achieved 
political autonomy under the Turks 

As Dr. Kerr points out, the ‘Aqiqi narrative 
is limited in scope and manner of treatment; 
it concentrates unevenly on incidents of varying 
importance and makes only casual references to 
the major administrative changes of 1845 and 
1861. The chief historical interest of the nar- 
rative lies in its description of the disintegration 
of political and social authority in Christian 
Lebanon and of the important peasant uprising 
in Kisriwan in 1858-1860 


Assoc iate 
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THE 1953 PiLorT POPULATION CENSUS FOR 
THE First POPULATION CENSUS IN SUDAN 
Khartum: Sudan Government, Ministry for 
Social Affairs, February 1955 


10s 3d. 


183 pages 


REPORT ON 
FERENCE, 


CON 
SUDAN 


THE SIXTH ANNUAI 
THE POPULATION OF 
Philosophical Society of Sudan in conjun 
tion Department of Statistics, 
the Republi of Sudan 
12s 3d 


with the 
Government of 
1958. 110 pages 


TWENTY-ONE Facts ABOUT THE SUDANESE, 
by Karol Josef Krotki. The Republic of 
Sudan, Ministry for Social Affairs, 1958. 76 


12s 3d 


pages 


First POPULATION 
1955/56, TowN PLANNERS 
VoL. Il. Town | 
Omar. The Republic of Sudan, Ministry for 
Social Affairs, 1960. 14‘ pages £1 


SUDAN 
SUPPLEMENT, 
plans pre pared by Zein M 


CENSUS OF 


LOS 


Reviewed by Harold F. G 


Thes« 
charts, and lucid text, are based on the census 
of Sudan conducted in 1955 and 1956 by the 
Ministry for Social Affairs, the Republic of 
Sudan. British 


with the new 


volumes, with maps, photographs, 


civil servants under contract 
government and British trained 
indigenous civil servants did a remarkable job 
of enumerating the Sudanese the 


ybstacles of nomadic 


spite ol 
ignorance, _ illiteracy, 


lack of popular understanding of what 


a census was for, and inaccessibility of many 
inhabitants due to the nature of the terrain and 
lack of transportation facilities 

The population problems of Sudan are 
similar to those of other underdeveloped 
countries. These volumes show how by use of 
a scientific census, the problems of such a 
country may be identified and taken 
toward their solution. Sudan is blessed with 
an abundance of land that could be developed 
and is therefore to be differentiated from 
countries such as India and China. But, on the 
other hand, Sudan, like other underdeveloped 
countries, has problems of disease, illiteracy, 
nomadism, 


steps 


religious frictions, diversity of 
tongues, overconcentration on one cash crop, 
unassimilated relation- 
experience and 
skills needed to run a modern 
A census is a tool for tackling some of 
problems. Dr. Krotki and the partici- 
sessions of the Philosophical 
Society use this tool with great skill and in- 
sight. Budding African leaders should study 
ome of the cold hard facts so brilliantly mar- 
shalled in these volumes 

The 21 propositions growing 
out of the data that Krotki regarded as most 
significant 


immigration, marital 


ships, and a shortage of 
administrative 
State 
these 


pants in the 


facts are 21 


“No more than 
three per cent of adults are literate and no more 
than four per cent of children go to school 
With 

how could democracy operate? 
elections, 


Here is a sample 


with a chance to secure some education.’ 
this situation 
In the 

heard of 


about the 


first some voters had never 
How can such people learn 


world 


voting 


modern and its mechanical 
demands ? 

On _ the 
highl ght 


mod rm 


subject of polygamy the finding 
one of the problems of Islam in the 
One in every five Sudanese 
husbands and probably more is married poly- 
gamously at one or another period of his life 
This he does at the cost of keeping large num- 


worl 


bers of his brethren unmarried, with obvious 
detriment to the social stability of the country 
and probable lowering of its fertility rate 
Another fact is that nearly five per cent of 
those living in Sudan are not Sudanese. In- 


dividual inhabitants of this new African 


nation, fiercely 


proud of their new nationalism, 
are blissfully ignorant of international boundar- 
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ies, the legal basis of modern citizenship, and, 
as a matter of fact of their own citizenship 
status 

Not only are these volumes full of fascinat- 
ing facts, thousands of facts and not just 21, 
but the materials are attractively presented. 
The photographs, maps and charts make a 
distinct contribution 


» Harowp F. Gosne tt is Senior Research Scientist, 
Special Operations Research Office, American 
University, Washington, D. C 


Le Vizirat ‘AppAsipe pe 749 A 936. Vol. I, 
by Dominique Sourdel. Damascus: Institut 
francais de Damas, 1959. Ixxviii + 380 


pages 
Reviewed by Hamilton A. R. Gibb 


It is exactly a hundred years since the first 
study of the vizierate was published, in the 
German Orientalist journal, by M. Enger. Ever 
since, it has been an established doctrine, rein- 
forced by the philological studies of some 
illustrious scholars, that the office of the vizier- 
ate was of Persian origin, transmitted among 
other Persian institutions to the Caliphate, and 
thence to the political structure of Islamic 
states in general. It is true that an occasional 
voice expressed some uneasiness, but not until 
Professor Goitein’s article in Islamic Culture 
in 1942 was a definite attempt made to relate 
the institution to the historical facts. A point 
to be borne in mind, however, is that only 
within the last two or three decades has there 
become generally available a number of sources 
by which the data of the general chronicles 
could be expanded and controlled 

The time was thus ripe for the detailed study 
of which M. Sourdel here presents the first 
volume. It should be made clear that his aim 
has not been to supply a history of administra- 
tion under the ‘Abbasid caliphate, but is con- 
centrated upon the development of the vizier- 
ate as an institution. With this in view, he has 
assembled all the available data relating to the 
holders of administrative offices at the capital, 
whether called wazir or not. The conclusion 
that emerges trom this massive documentation 
is that the vizierate, far from being an institu- 
tion taken over or re-introduced from Sasanid 
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Persian practice or tradition, developed only 
very slowly and gradually out of the interaction 
of the increasing corps of secretaries, the needs 
of administrative control, and the political and 
economic situation of the Caliphate. The re- 
viewer finds himself in complete accord with 
this argument, in the light of the results of a 
seminar devoted to the same subject some two 
or three years ago. 

Even within the restricted frame of refer- 
ence which the author has set for himself, how- 
ever, the study involves an examination of 
several critical episodes in the history of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, such as the disgrace of the 
Barmakids, the civil war in the following 
decade, and the Samarra period. These are not 
the less valuable because he has rigorously 
excluded every element of speculation from 
his survey. A complete history of such episodes 
perhaps cannot be attempted without some ad- 
mixture of deduction, combination, or even 
speculation, but he has set out in precise detail 
the factual framework within which these 
operations must henceforward be conducted. A 
case in point is the conflict between al-Fadl b. 
Rabi’ and the Barmakids. M. Sourdel rightly 
discounts the supposition that the conflict can 
be presented as a “national” struggle between 
Arab and Persian, but beyond the factor of 
personal ambition finds evidence only for a 
conflict for supremacy between the rival offices 
of chamberlain and vizier. The later literary 
projections of the episode, no doubt, suggest 
that wider issues were, at least, felt to lie be- 
neath its surface features, but it is a nice histori- 
cal problem whether the protagonists were 
consciously aware of them. 

As regards the word wazir itself, M. Sourdel 
again confines himself to the philological and 
literary evidence for its Arabic derivation, to 
the exclusion of a Persian origin. The argu- 
ment is entirely convincing, yet it remains a 
question how such a strange term (strange in 
an Arab environment) as “burden-bearer’’ came 
to be used in sense of “confidant” or 
“spokesman.” The question may be presently 
insoluble, but the possibility of some outside 
source for the concept is not 4 priori to be 
excluded. To ask such questions, however, is 
to go beyond the limits set for the study, which 
deserves, and will certainly receive, a warm 


the 
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welcome and a keen desire for its speedy 
continuation 


HAMILTON A. R. Grips is Director of the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University 


Der YEMEN. DAS VERBOTENE LAND, by 
Gunther Pawelke. Dusseldorf: Econ Verlag, 
1959. 212 pages. 57 photographs (5 in 
color). Bibliography and index. DM 16.80. 


Reviewed by Eric Macro 


A current matter for astonishment and re- 
gret in London is the refusal to translate Dr. 
Pawelke’s book because it contains nothing 
new about a country with which readers of 
Glubb Pasha’s books are not already familiar 
Perhaps Americans will not be so guilty of 
such a lamentable lack of appreciation of the 
elements of Arabian geography. 

Those who only read English will be de- 
prived, by this ill-founded decision, of the 
acquisition of a worthwhile book on a country 
even now little known and sparsely docu- 
mented. A creditable piece of book produc- 
tion (the typography, format, design and both 
color and black and white photographs are 
good), this publication is the result of the 
author's diplomatic mission to the Imam in 
October 1953. In 1950 Dr. Pawelke entered 
the foreign service of the West German Re- 
public and in 1952-4 served as Minister in 
Egypt and, ex-officio, Ambassador to the 
Yemen. He had a five-day stay in Aden before 
travelling to Ta'iz with Dr. Karrenberg and 
two others from Krupp’s sent to study the coal 
and oil shale deposits already investigated by 
Karle Fricke the previous spring. Having com- 
pleted his business in Ta‘iz Dr. Pawelke under- 
took what become the 
“number one treatment’’"—a journey to Ibb, 
Yerim, Dhamar, Sanaa, Marib and Hodeida 
much of it by air. However, the fact that such 
journeys by Europeans are now becoming a 


now seems to have 


commonplace does not detract from their in- 


terest and the reader is always glad to peruse 


the narratives of such travels, eagerly seeking 


new facts and trends. The account of the 


Ambassador's journey is filled out with chap- 
ters of history, the Imam, the Army, law and 
stitution, the ne 


apital, art, science and 
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economy. The specialist should not despise 
what he has read before or boggle at some 
inaccuracies which he may detect. This book 
is not written for him but he will be glad of 
plenty of new information which he can glean 
from this pleasant and witty narrative about a 
fascinating country so fast and so regrettably 
slipping away from its time-honored exclusive- 
ness. 


© Winco ComMMANpDER Eric Macro, Royal Air 
Force, a specialist on the bibliography and history 
of exploration of Southern Arabia and the Yemen, 
is currently at the Air Ministry, London 


THe ETHIOPIANS, AN INTRODUCTION TO 
COUNTRY AND Prope, by Edward Ullen- 
dorf. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. xiv + 232 pages. Select bibilography. 
Index. 30s 


Reviewed by Simon D. Messing 


Most of this book could be more accurately 
entitled “History of Ethiopic Studies.” 

This is not surprising, for it reflects the work 
of the scholarly author in the Semitic languages 
of ancient Abyssinia, the church literature, and 
the derivative modern languages in Eritrea and 
some neighboring Ethiopian provinces. These 
chapters V, VI, and VII are the piéces de 
resistance. Particularly expert are the analyses 
of the syncretism in Abyssinian Christianity 
and of the importance attached to the signi- 
ficance of “name” (p. 104). 

Chapter I, “Exploration and Study,’ lists and 
connects the Ethiopic scholars among the 
“ethiopisants'’ who were the author's predeces- 
sors. But scholars and scientific observers who 
labored in disciplines other than linguistic are 
neglected. Even the bibliography, which the 
author claims is “catholic” (p. viii) omits 
Marcel Griaule, V. L. Grottanelli, Michel 
Leiris, Philipp Paulitschke, Alberto Pollera, W. 
Thesiger, Samuel Zwemer and others. 

The introductory chapters on country and 
people which follow, can be considered stand- 
ard. But even a non-anthropologist should not 
refer to linguistic and geographic entities such 
as Hamites, Galla, Afar-Saho, etc. as “racial” 
There is no ‘‘Cushitic race.” 
Slips include repeated references to “ pagan- 


pp. 32-40) 
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ism ( pp. 42-4, 55, 62-3, 69, 97, 101, 103-4, 
112) and even “purest animism” (p. 112), 
which vague designations the author never de- 
fines. Similarly unexplained are references to 
Abyssinian feudalism (pp. 79, 86, 93, 188) 
The chapter on “Daily Life and Customs 
consists of sketchy paragraphs on the calendar, 
death, and government. The latter institution 


of social structure should deserve at least a 
chapter by itself or be omitted from analysis 
Meanwhile one misses even a mention of the 
significant Abyssinian ethnic division of labor, 
This 
chapter contains a number of statements which 
observation in the 


or the dynamics of public administration 


field would contradict: “‘re 


lations between the sexes appear free from 


dissimulation and pretence” (p. 178), “mar 
riage preceded by a long engagement until the 
bride reaches puberty” (p. 179), “during the 
engagement the bridegroom is not supposed 
o meet his betrothed or any of her female rela- 
(ihid  s the 
having witnessed a public quarrel 
How the 


scen ven from his 


zling. He hims 


tions recall ever 


(p 182) 
such a 


writer cannot 


author avoided witnessing 


library window puz 


Abys 


lf reters to the tar 


sinian art of public litigation (p. 186) 

Modern 
surprised and hardly happy to learn that the 
“verdict of ; 


Ethiopian administrators will be 
the /ebasha is generally accepted 


Present judicial 


a ; re y , 
| rocesses do not I cognize 
such thief-catching-by-magic 

Onc can book 


some valuable summaries of Ethiopic language 


onclude that this contains 


and literature, and readers should therefore be 


directed to chapte rs V. VI. and Vil 


Simon D. Messine is Assistant Professor of So 


ciology and Anthropology at Hiram College, Ohio 
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PERSIAN Crrtes, by Laurence Lockhart 
Luza & mpa td.. 


London 
1960 x 4 188 
pages ) strations, bibli graphy and 


index, £3 


Revie wed by D nald N W ilber 


This work is a reissue of th 
Cities of Iran, published in 1939 and long out 
of print. The original work dealt with 16 


author's Famous 
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towns, the present one with 23 cities. The text 
has been entirely rewritten, new illustrations 
provided 
larger. 


several in color—and the format is 

The reviewer enjoyed the work for a num 
ber of reasons, notably because he has visited 
22 of the 23 cities and found pleasure in the 
reliability and charm of these accounts. Dr 
Lockhart handles his many Persian and Euro 
pean sources with equal fluency and familiarity 
and has dredged up masses of neglected facts 
and forgotten sidelights of history. Nothing 
else in Persian or another language covers his 
subject. While it is difficult to select high 
points, the author's insight and learning seem 
most notable in the chapters on Susa, Shustar, 
Ardabil, Qum, and Meshed 

The volume is not intended to be a modern 
guide book to these cities, and such informa- 
tion as means of travel, names of hotels and 
restaurants, and tips to shoppers are not in 


cluded. The major emphasis is upon the 


I 
historical past and in particular upon the unique 
The 
well advised to take this work 
along and to have as supplements the Guide 
Bleu volume, Moyen Orient, Paris, 1956, by 
Robert Boulanger (listed in the bibliography), 
and A Guide to Iran, Teheran, 1956 (fourth 
edition), by G. H. Ebtehaj 


The style of the work is not especially lively 


characteristics of each town visitor to 


Iran would be 


or vivacious; it intends to be a straight forward 
recital of facts but the text is brightened by 
fairly numerous reflections of the writer's per 
sonal feelings and opinions. He objects to th 
incongruous garden set down recently in th 
vast Maidan-i-Shah at Isfahan; many others 
would be glad to join him in a campaign to 
do away with this inappropriate excrescenct 
Throughout he has warm words in praise of 
the work of restoring the ancient monuments 
of the country undertaken under Reza Shah the 
Great and continued at an accelerated pace in 
the post-war period. He reports that a small 
portion of the famous bazaar of Karim Khan 
Zand at Shiraz was sacrificed when a modern 
avenue was cut through it at right angles 
actually that act of official barbarism destroyed 
the majesty of this lofty, vaulted bazaar 

This volume is singularly free from errors 


of facts but on a number of minor points other 
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Several such come 
Shiraz. Moham- 
Shiraz Medical 
did not make a large fortune in the 
States but 


interpretations are possible 

to light in any chapter—say 
mad Nemazee, donor of the 
Center, 
Unite d 
family business with offices at Bombay and 
Hongkong. Nor is the wine of Shiraz too 
similar to sherry; heady and sweet, it resembles 
Malaga wine 


derived those funds from a 


The structure over the grave of 
Hafiz is not a small domed building but an 
open pavilion, and the mausoleum of Sa'‘di was 
not rebuilt but is a new construction in modern 
style with decorative details based on earlier 
Persian faience. 

The bibliography includes several titles in 
Persian, although not so designated beyond 
listing the place of publication as Tehran. To 
those titles might be added the 
Shahr Tehran (Guide to Tehran), published 
at Tehran in 1949 by the Police Administra- 
tion and the Geographical Section of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and the Rahnama-yi-Meshed (Guide 
to Meshed), by Gholam Reza Yazi, printed at 
Meshed in 1955 
recall to mind a fascinating work dealing with 
the pilgrimage to Meshed, The Glory of the 
Shia W orld by P. M. Sykes 
Lockhart's 
checkered history of 
pecific times and places, and the remarkable 
continuity of the culture of the country and the 
vitality of its people stand out in full relief 


“gr 
Rahnama-yt- 


It may also be appropriate to 


From pages the many-faceted, 


Iran comes to light in 


Donatp N. Wiper is author of book 


’ 


s traveled widely through: 


ISRAEL 


THE ARABS IN 
} 


London: Faber and 


Schwarz 
1960. 172 


ISRAEL, by Walter 
Faber Ltd., 


pages 21S 


Reviewed by Frank Meissner 


Prime Minister Ben-Gurion spelled out the 
The 


vision that has lighted our path for 


goal for Israel in the following words 
Messiani 


thousands of years 


} has imposed on us the 
duty of becoming a model people and building 


model state This lofty ideal sets a good 
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criterion against which to 
formance of Israel. 

Mr. Schwarz simply asks whether Israel's 
dealing with the 220,000 Arabs—one-tenth of 
her population—sets a desirable precedent for 
countries that have minority problems Judged 
by Israel's high moral standards, Mr, Schwarz’ 
answer is a slightly qualified “no.” Let us 
The 
Arab minority is materially relatively well off 
The Israelis are proud of the way in which the 
Arabs have contributed to and benefited from 
The 


Arabs have duly elected representatives in the 


gauge the per- 


start with the favorable qualifications 


the planned and expanding welfare state 


Knesset, the Israeli Parliament; the able among 


their children have an excellent education 


waiting for them 
The 


entirely 


positive achievements are somehow 
over-shadowed by the 
Arab parts of the 
country, curfew, and other limitations on free 
dom. The Arabs are admittedly a 
security problem; they have little sense of 
loyalty to their new fellow citizens. In a 


country 


negatives 
military government in 


Israeli 


that is in a continuous danger ol 


Arab bloc, 


priority over practically any other consideration 


strangulation by the security has 
This, in a way, provides the rationale for keep 
ing Arabs in a second-class citizenship position 

just a notch below the majority of Oriental 
Jews of Israel. The 
the latter, the status is strictly temporary, while 


difference here is that for 
for the Arabs, it threatens to be somewhat more 
permanent 

The Israelis are not doing enough to chang: 
The Arabs 


obviously have many specific grievances: dis 


the course of these developments 
I 


placed villagers have received inadequate com 
pe nsation for the confiscate d land: to add insult 
they 


prosper on the land that was theirs. Further 


to injury, have to watch new kibbutzim 
more, Israelis know little about the problems 
of their Arab 
To be ignored is alone a cause for 


This is a pity 


fellow citizens, and care less 


grievance. 
because Israel is the only place 


j 
where a great number of Arabs and Jews can 


meet in peace. One somehow wishes that a 
part of the Israeli zeal for hobby-archeology 
could be 


focused on 


channeled into hobby-anthropology 
Arab fellow citizens. After 
all, the relatively well off Israeli Arabs might 


their 
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be persuaded to serve as a catalyst for trigger- 
ing social progress in the Middle East. 

Mr. Schwarz has produced an exceedingly 
well written and well balanced book. He will 
be denounced by ‘‘patriotic” Israelis as well as 
Arabs. For those interested in both sides of 
the coin, this essay provides the necessary grains 
of salt by which to season the official propa- 
ganda pouring out of Cairo and Jerusalem. 


FRANK MEISSNER is an_ industrial 
at Stant 


California 


economist 
Menlo Park, 


rd Research Institute 
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ARABISCHER WESTEN DER MAGHRIB IN 
BEWEGUNG, by Friedrich-Wilhelm Fernau 
Stuttgart: Curt E. Schwab, 1959. 205 pages. 
Index. No pric e indicate d 


ALGERISCHE FRAGE: RECHTLICH-POLITISCHE 
StupiE, by Thomas Oppermann. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1959. 197 pages. Ap- 


pendices and index. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Manfred Halpern 


With admirable clarity, precision, and per- 
spective, Fernau, a former member of the Ger- 
man foreign service turned correspondent, 
analyzes recent internal and regional politics 
in North Africa. It would be a great service 
if, like the author's previous work, Moslems 
on the March (New York: Knopf, 1953), 
this book were translated into English to be- 
come the first reasoned and informed account 
in our language of the roots, shape, and direc- 
tion of present Maghribian conflicts 

Fernau’s book 
concepts and presents no novel materials. Its 
special virtues lie elsewhere. It puts together 
facts knowledgeably and with 
little 


twenty pages, without any sense of crowding, 


utilized no new sources or 


the relevant 


dispassionate judgment. Thus in over 
I 

we learn of Tunisia's distinct character within 

North Africa has had the 


longest and closest contact with the Latin West: 
like Lebanon it 


(like Lebanon it 


remained homogeneous) 
Ve find Bourguiba's personal and _ political 
t raphy, and that of some of his principal 
(Is it altogether 


accidental that the exiled former Secretary Gen- 


collat of 


tors and opponents 
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eral of the Neo-Destour, Salih bin Yussuf, 
resolute advocate of violence against dissident 
Muslims no less than Frenchmen, comes from 
Djerba where the tradition of the majority is 
Kharajite?) We learn of the bonds 
between trade unions and the Neo-Destour 
Party and the significant areas of freedom with- 
in the Tunisian one-party state. We also gain 
a realistic picture of social and economic prob- 
lems that remain to be solved in the poorest of 
North African countries. In similar fashion, 
Fernau deals with each country in the first half 
of the book 

In the second half, discussing issues of 
Islamic reform, Maghribian and Arab unity, 
oil, and Saharan affairs, the particular analy- 
tical strength of Fernau’s book—his ability to 
make revealing and succinct comparisons be- 
tween the Arab East and the Arab West—is 
especially evident 


close 


He is also sensitive to recent 
changes which place such comparisons on new 
ground. Since 1958, the majority of states and 
peoples of the Arab League are located in 
Africa. With the discovery of oil and the 
greater ease of communications, the Sahara has 
become a great inland sea allowing for new 
paths of interaction among the Middle East, 
Arab Africa, and Black Africa. Men who once 
thought Saudi Arabia remote will now have to 
catch up quickly with development in the 
desert areas of Libya and Mauritania. Pollitic- 
ians in the Arab East may have a lot to learn 
from the effective ways in which strong or- 
ganizational bonds have been formed among 
workers, peasants, and the salaried middle class 
in the newer states of North Africa 
Oppermann has fashioned a careful and 
objective compendium of facts essential for an 
understanding of the French-Algerian conflict 
In describing the failure of the two communi- 
ties to find the basis for a successful symbiosis, 
he details Algeria's historical and legal develop- 
and structure, the 
growth of political parties, and above all, the 
political, legal, and international issues of the 


ment, its social economic 


This volume is rich in docu- 
mentation of bibliographical and legal mater- 


present uprising. 


1 
1ais 


MANFRED HALPERN is Associate Professor of 
Politics in the Program in Near Eastern Studies 


Princeton University 
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PALESTINE PROBLEM 
A Po.LiTicAL STUDY OF THE ARAB-JEWISH 
CONFLICT. THE ARAB REFUGFE PROBLEM 
(A Case Strupy), by Rony E. Gabbay. 
Geneva: Librairie E. Droz; Librairie 
Minard, 1959. 611 


Paris 


pages 
Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


This is Volume XXIX of the Etudes d'His- 
toire Economique, Politique et Sociale at 
Geneva, and constitutes the author's doctoral 
dissertation. In view of the plethora of works 
which have been devoted to the general subject 
of Arab-Jewish relations, many of them un- 
adulterated propaganda, and of the large num- 
ber which presume to treat of the Arab refugee 
problem, the author has approached the prob- 
lems “with great reluctance. Granted all the 
complications, that is a very appropriate frame 
of mind in which to consider all the issues 
involved. 

Mr. Gabbay discusses the refugee problem in 


practically all its aspects and he properly begins 


his study with the origins of the problem—the 


Arabs of Palestine prior to 1948. A second 
chapter takes up the causes of the Arab flight 
from Palestine and notes that, whatever the 
specific responsibilities involved, the fact of the 
conflict in 1948 was the basic cause. Another 
chapter treats of the work of the UN Mediator, 
Count Bernadotte, in with this 
aspect of the broader issues which he had to 
meet during 1948 


connection 


While the author treats of 
political problems and the attempts, especially 
through the UN Palestine Conciliation Com 
mission, to reach a solution of the Israel-Arab 
conflict, 


with the Arab refugee problem 


the bulk of the volume is concerned 
the number of 
Arab refugees, how the refugees live, their 
status in the Arab host states, the issues of 
repatriation and compensation, along with that 
of resettlement, abandoned Arab properties, 
and the work of the UNRWA in behalf of the 
refugees. There are brief reflections on the 
Suez campaign and some conclusions. The 
work closes with an excellent bibliography of 
pertinent source and other 
which should guide for 
study 


works 
further 


materials 
serve as a 
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It is not necessary to agree with all that Mr. 
Gabbay says in order to appreciate his work and 
to commend it as a welcome addition to the 
growing library of books dealing with this sub- 
ject. Generally speaking, he has written with 
perception and balance and without undue bias. 
His work is marred by repetition, where mater 
ial could have been compressed, and there are 
both foreignisms in his use of English, and 
Better maps 
could also have been used than those he has 
reproduced, Basically, however, Mr. Gabbay 
has made a contribution to the study of the 
Arab refugee problem which should not be 
neglected by those who seek an understanding 
of it. 


dozens of typographical errors 


Harry N. Howarp, Beirut, Lebanon 
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BAcK TO BOKHARA, by Fitzroy Maclean 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959 
pages. $3.50 


New 
156 


Fitzroy Maclean, a persistent if not a fre- 
quent, visitor to Soviet Central Asia, returned 
in 1958, twenty years after he first bluffed and 
hitch-hiked his way into the area. Bokhara was 
the high spot in both trips and the town which 


Maclean found decaying during 


his first visit 
was “well on the way to becoming an up-to 
date Soviet town’ by 1958. A regrettably small 
portion of the book, 10 pages, deals with Bok- 
hara proper. The total impression left by Mac- 
lean is of a rather aseptic town, exemplified by 
the neatly cemented pit which replaces the 
verminous hole where two other travelers to 
Bokhara, Stoddart and Conolly, languished be- 
fore being beheaded a century and a quarter 
earlier. But Bokhara was only a stop-over, 
albeit an important one for Maclean, in his 
tour of Central Asia. Samarkand, Tashkent and 
Alma Ata were all visited and duly noted in 
brief but evocative sketches. He chatted briefly 
with the Grand Mufti of Central Asia in Tash- 
kent, attended an outdoor movie in Samarkand, 
and sampled Kazak champagne in Alma Ata 
Maclean returned to Moscow through the 
“Deep South’—the Soviet Republic of 
Georgia—and his observations on this little- 
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considerable interest. One 
finishes the book with a feeling of regret that 
there are not 150 more pages and an equal 
number of Maclean's excellent photographs to 
enjoy 


visited area are of 


EARNEST R. Oney, Falls Church, Virginia 


THE SHAH OF Persia, by Lois Gregory. Orp- 
Kent: Oprington Limited, 
175 pages. No price indicated. 


ington, Press 


1959 


The purpose of this book is not clear. The 
title would lead one to expect a study not only 
of the Shah as a personality but also of the 
monarchy as a Persian institution. If sufficient 
material were available such a work would be 
of considerable valuc 

Except for several statements to the effect 
that the Shah is responsible for urging reforms 
goes, 
Gregory has utilized only two public press con 


a true enough statement so far as it 
Shah and a collection of stat 
Shah has made 


There is no 


ferences by the 
at various times and 
connecting 
thread from chapter to chapter and the book 


ments the 
on various subjects 
as it stands is a collection of more or less gen- 
eralized statements mostly on economic subjects 
The truth may as well be revealed immedi- 
utely: the three chapters on the Iranian oil in- 
dustry are a nearly verbatim reprint of a pub 
lication of the General Department of Publica- 
tion and Broadcasting, Tehran 


about Iran,” no 


entitled “Facts 
19. January 10, 1959 and no 
1959. Even the misspelling 


Khoshtaria 


Another chapter (the chapters are 


20, January 20 
Khshtaria” for 


pre duced 


is faithfully re- 


not numbered), “The Planning Department,” 
is a shortened, somewhat edited version of the 
July 30, 1958 issue of the same publication 
This, incidentally, was a speech originally de 
livered by Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, former Direc 
tor of the Seven-Year Plan Organization to an 
itified He repeat d the 
speech in the winter of 1958 to an audience 
at the Tehran 


much mor 


unid audience same 


University of Ebtehaj's original 


version has than 


meat in it 


Gregory's truncated rendering 


The last chapter of th book. Persian Rail 


ways, is a near verbatim reprint of issue no 


8, September 20, 1958, of “Facts about Iran 
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and the chapter on “Mineral Wealth of Persia” 
will be found, with additional detail, in issue 
no. 4 of the same publication, and so on. 

Certainly, the utilization of such material by 
any investigator is justified. It hardly seems 
fair, however, for the author to reprint govern- 
ment handouts and present the whole as 
original work, particularly as any Iranian Em- 
bassy will provide the same material free of 
charge to any interested person 

EARNEST R. Oney, Falls Church, Virginia 
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Reader's Commentary) Letters 
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lL. 


Dear Sir 


With reference to Professor Kirk's reply 
[ME] Spring 1960} to my letter on the 
Buraimi affair, it would seem that we are in 
let the facts speak for 
But, as we are not likely to be in 
agreement about the facts themselves, there is 


complete agreement to 
thems« lv es. 


nothing to be gained by continuing the argu- 
ment 
H. Sr.J. B. PHILsy 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 


Dear Sir 


Rabbi Unger of the American Zionist Coun 
cil complains to you [ME] Spring 1960} that 
in Prelude to Israel 1 have misrepresented the 
_ goals of political Zionism in asserting that the 
movement ultimately aims at 1) the establish- 
ment of an “Eretz Israel’ defined by Zionists 
as inclusive of southern Lebanon and Jordan, 
and 2) the “ingathering’ of all Jews within 
Israel 

Rabbi 
inte rpretation of goals, to his ap- 
belief which will 
serve as a source of inspiration to a permanently 
scattered Jewry. But it must be noted 
that Zionist voices 
spoken in behalf of “Greater Israel 


Unger is certainly entitled to his 
Zionist 
parent in a small Israel 
world 
have 
and the 


of the Jewish people there 


more authoritative 
reestablishment 
Mr. Ben Gurion is indelibly on record as a 
ingathering Nahum 
Goldmann has asserted that eventually all Jews 
should migrate to Israel. The 
Eretz Israel’ is a touchier point because of its 
international impl Yet the Herut Party 


champion of thx and 


establishment of 


tions 


of comment on previou 


the JOURNAL imaugurated a new section to replace the former 


articles continue to bé wel 


come, and, in addition, communications on other information of interest will be printed 


does not hesitate to underwrite it openly, and 
At the 1919 
Peace Conference the Zionists announced their 
territorial ambitions, and there has not been 
sufficient renunciation of that platform to war- 
rant belief that it has been changed. The myth 
which Rabbi Unger is trying to uphold may 
help to make Zionism more palatable to Ameri- 
can Jews, but examination reveals it to be 
unfounded 


perhaps others agree in silence 


But, of course, objective comment is often an 
unwanted guest in partisan circles. As the 
London Economist remarked in its review of 
my book, Zionists make the sequel to 
some adverse judgment a spate of . . . polemics 
about bias.” If investigators should keep this 
in mind, the Zionists should consider another 
statement in the “The loser is 
Israel, for the result has been a stifling of the 
kind of 
nation’s health 


Same rcevicw: 


comment that is a tonic for any 
ALAN R. TAYLor 
Howard University 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir 


I would appreciate it if you could kindly 
permit me to comment in some brief way on 
Dr. Peretz’s article [ME] Winter 1960} on 

Israel's Fourth Parliamentary Elections” or 
more precisely on that section which dealt with 
the Arab vote (pp. 19-22 On page 19 the 
author speaks of “large landowners.’ It 
fact that never since 
establishment had there been any 


is a 
Israel's 
large land 
owners” among its 250,000 Arab inhabitants 
On p. 19 the author also speaks about “the 
little Triangle, 


well-known 


obviously one area, as being 
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Moslem 
Triangle 


On p 


The truth is that the 
is one Moslem inhabited area, 


two 
litt! 


not two 


arcas 


20 the author mentions the 
military governor who is even more powerful 


than the large landlords”, he who grants 
" 


or withholds the military permit required to 


travel outside the area.’ It seems strange that 
a year after the 
| 


aboli nm i 


permit necessity has been 
the author still speaks of it as if it 


The 


an important say in the distribu- 


were a fact military governor, further, 
never has had 
government subsidies or distribution of 
1s the author writes on page 20. On the 
page Dr that ‘The 
Mapai Arabs was assisted by the 
government 


tion of 
work 

following Peretz 
hoice of 


military 


writes 
authorities,’ without 
trying to prove this statement or substantiate it 
by fact Further on the same page he speaks 
of ‘For unexplained reasons they (the 
Mapai-backed M.P.’s) did not receive Mapai 
support for the fourth Knesset 

the reason for this was well known. 


former 


In Israel 
although 
had been 


The 


to the author it was unknown, it 


published in articles and interviews 


EAST JOURNAI 


statement that 


Nasser's picture can be found 


in many Arab homes needs proof, par- 
ticularly as it was made by an author who for 
some years has not himself entered any Israeli 
Arab home 

On page 22 the author writes that 
Mapai Arabs are several respected for 
their leadership in their community,” a state- 


among 


ment which is not substantiated by names or 
proof strongly doubted by 
experts On the same page we find the state- 
that 
status 


and which is 


ment “religious law which governs per- 


sonal matters such as marriage and 


divorce prevents intermarriage between Arabs 
and Jews.” 
in Sharia law, otherwise he would have been 


The author is not quite well versed 


familiar with the personal status law in Islam 
which, of course, permits a Moslem to marry 
a Jew or a Christian and the wife may retain 
Any Kadi in Israel would 


sanction a marriage between a Moslem man 


her former religion. 


and a Jewish woman 
GIDEON WEIGERT 
Jerusalem, Israel 
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